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Text Books for the Social Studies 


We and our Government 


JEREMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS, PH.D., LL.D. RuFus DANIEL SmitH, M.A, 

Research Professor of Government and public Professor of Government and Chairman of 

Administration, New York University the Department of Public and Social Econ- 
omy, New York University 


_ This book shows how our government is constituted and how it operates in the situa- 
tions of everyday life. The entire text is repeated in a running series of more than 500 news 
pictures, with consecutive captions, that put the whole objective side of American govern- 
ment and social institutions visually before the reader. Basal Text for Eighth or Ninth 
Year. 224 pages; price $1.05. 

CONTENTS 
We, The People Party Government National Government 
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Lean and Professor of Political Economy and finance, New York University 


Dean Johnson’s book proceeds to a study of work as a saving force for individua's 
and nations; man’s early attempts at industrial activities are described and the develop- 
ment of our present day civilization, scientific achievement, financial progress, trade 
growth and manufactures are treated in semi-popular but illuminating fashion. A care- 
ful reading of the book will make for good citizenship, for understanding of our country’s 
problems and for appreciation of her gifts to those who labor, whether on the farm or in 
the city. Basal Text for Junior and Senior High Schools. 304 pages; price $1.55. 
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The title describes the purpose of the book. It is a brief account both of the devel- 
opment of the people who inhabit the country called the United States, and of their society 
and government. The viewpoint of the work is that the history of America is the history 
not of occurrences but of human beings. Each chapter ends with a brief account of the great 
man who best illustrates the epoch of which it treats. Basal Text for Seventh, Eighth and 
Ninth Grades. 320 pages; price $1.35. 
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Copyright, 1927, by The American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 


DECEMBER, 1927 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Tus JouRNAL OF Epucationat Socro.oey has received a great 
many comments and suggestions about the publication. A number 
of editorial comments have been made in various journals. The 
statement in The Survey of October 15, 1927, is reproduced here 
because it represents in part what Tur Journat would like to say 
editorially. The comment is as follows: 


The new Journal of Educational Sociology makes its appearance this month 
with the hopeful subtitle, “A Magazine of Theory and Practice.’ Though it is 
published in New York, its editorial board, headed by E. George Payne, now ol 
New York University, is representative of what sociologists have come to calf 
“the Chicago point of view.”” The emphasis of this first number is upon research 
and experiment, with two departments offering opportunity for readers’ dis- 
cussion and a department of News from the Field. Sociologists ought to weleome 
this new journal. Doubtless in this field there is plenty of pertinent material 
available, but all sociology is in the flux and particularly educational sociology. 
This is not to be regretted because life itself is very much in the flux. Very 
naturally there are a number of brands of sociology which have a pertinent bearing. 
on education. Between these there is not always the best feeling, indeed there is 
always friction between the sciences, perhaps a sign of health. A very un- 
Stimulating state of affairs would undoubtedly settle over us if friction ceased. 
But since there are these many schools of sociology and since they are all working: 
in the field of social research, most of which has some educational implications, it. 
seems that this new journal has made a timely appearance. 


Tue Journat is anxious to promote the study of educational 
sociology through the National Society, as indicated previously in 
editorials. We are therefore glad to include here a tentative pro- 
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gram of the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociol- 
ogy which meets during the Christmas holiday recess in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


TENTATIVE ProGRaM OF THE NaTIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
Stupy oF EpucationaL 


The Forenoon Session, December 29, 1927 


“ Science, Sociology, and Education,” 
Rosert C. University of Michigan 


“Toward an Agreement as to the Content of Educational 
Sociology,” 
Ross L. Finney, University of Minnesota 


“ The Literature of Educational Sociology,” 
C. D. Cuamprin, Pennsylvania State College 


The Luncheon Session, December 29, 1927 


Reports of studies now being made in the field of educa- 
tional sociology: 
A. O. Bowpren, New Mexico State Teachers College 
Natuan Mier, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
O. Myxine Menus, Wittenberg College 
and others 
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PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


HARVEY W. ZORBAUGH 
New York University 


WITHIN the year I happened in upon a class in psychology 
for teachers. The instructor was the principal of a large high 
school in an Eastern city. He was teaching through the extension 
department of a large university. He was lecturing on neurones. 
After listening for the better part of two hours to a discussion 
of axones, synapses, ganglia, and the chemistry of nervous conduc- 
tivity, I picked up with some curiosity a text which the student 
next to me had put down on the seat between us. It was by a 
well-known psychologist of the older generation, a book widely 
used in colleges and universities until within the past few years. 
The first one hundred and fifty pages were devoted to the physi- 
ology of the nervous system. The balance of the book took up 
in turn various abstracted “ mental” functioning, such as sensa- 
tion, perception, cognition, thinking, imagination, and affectivity. 
Interestingly enough, the second half of the book contained no 
reference whatever to the facts about the physiology of the nervous 
system developed in the first half, and there was little in the text 
to suggest that psychology had anything to do with the behavior 
of real persons in actual life situations. 

It occurred to me that many of us who are now teaching studied 
psychology when it was learning to talk, when it was more inter- 
ested in mastering a vocabulary than in research, more interested in 
the mysterious ways of the “ mind ” than in behavior. I can vouch 
for the fact that there are many teachers today—and by no means 
all of them in our hamlets and villages—to whom Freud is merely 
a corrupter of youth and Watson an agnostic who would destroy 
our belief in a soul, to whom Koffka—if he chance to be more 
than a name—is the person who has been wrangling with Thorn- 
dike as to whether children learn like cats or like apes, to whom 
Freeman’s recent discoveries as to the inheritance of “ intelli- 
gence ” and Thorndike’s recent researches into the relative learn- 
ing ability of children and adults, for example, are unknown. 
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Most of us, of course, have had our earlier psychology supple- 
mented by more recent professional training. But a cursory 
survey of the texts used in normal schools and in academic col- 
leges (from which a large part of our teaching population comes) 
is not reassuring. The “educational” psychology taught in 
normal and training schools has become highly specialized about 
the learning process, has made almost a fetich of ‘‘ tests and meas- 
urements,” has interested itself in abilities and intelligence to 
the exclusion of attitudes and personality. Not long ago I sat 
in the office of another high-school principal while he interviewed 
a sullen, defiant boy who had just been reported as failing three 
subjects. After the interview he remarked to me, “ The boy is 
unquestionably deficient.” When I doubted this he referred 
me to a statement by a well-known educational psychologist as to 
the correlation between mental deficiency and school failure. 
When I asked if the boy ‘had been tested, he admitted that he 
had not. The boy subsequenty turned out to have an I, Q. of 
128! The psychology taught in academic colleges is perhaps 
better because less specialized. But here, too, we find but frag- 
mentary discussions of the recent contributions to our knowledge 
of behavior that have been made by the sociologist, ethnologist, 
glandular chemist, psychiatrist, psycho-analyist, and the experi- 
mental nursery. The behaviorist, to be sure, is beginning to come 
into his own. But the psychology of our colleges is still largely 
a blend of the traditional brand with the soi-disant “ scientific 
psychology ” (which gave the world the yellow cab and “ job 
analysis”), an extension of psychology into the field of sensory 
and motor phenomena. The possibility of studying actual behav- 
ior rather than the processes of a nervous system that still defies 
our microscopes and galvanometers, the clinical conception of 
personality, the sociologist’s query as to whether behavior may 
not be explained more adequately in terms of the social situation 
than in terms of the biological organism, the ethnologist’s stressing 
of “ culture,” have as yet made little headway. 


We are having it borne in upon us from all sides today that 
“ preparation for living in our contemporary civilization,” the 
professed goal of modern education, is not merely an affair of 
motor skills and logic, but that an increasingly complex mechan- 
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ical civilization demands increasingly stable emotional attitudes 
and personalities. Every phase of our life—political, social, 
industrial—affords evidence of this fact. Especially arresting 
is the testimony of those whose duty it is to salvage shipwrecked 
personalities—judges of our juvenile courts, psychiatrists in our 
behavior clinics, social workers for our charity societies, visiting 
teachers in our schools.’ 


Surely the task of the public school is only half completed if, 
in addition to building skills and habits of correct thinking, it 
does not concern itself with the conditioning of emotional atti- 
tudes and the formation of personality traits that will facilitate 
social adjustment. The purpose of these papers is the mobil- 
ization, in a nontechnical but organized fashion, of our present 
knowledge of personality traits and their relation to school suc- 
cess and social adjustment, in the hope that it will prove of 
interest and value to many whose everyday duties have proved too 
pressing to permit their keeping in touch with the frontiers of our 
knowledge of social behavior. Lest what follows seem to fall 
short of fulfilling this promise, it may be well to point out here 
that our researches into the mechanisms of social behavior are 
only beginning to take us beyond the common-sense level. 


ORIGINAL NATURE 


Our subject falls into four natural divisions: original nature, 
our social world, personality, and social adjustment. We shall 
discuss them in turn. . 

In studying personality and social adjustment, we are not so 
much interested in the morphology and the physiology of the body 
as in its behavior. When we speak of behavior we refer to the 
ways in which the person as a whole acts with reference to the 


1Dr. Smiley Blanton, director of the Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic, 
wrote recently, “That children do not outgrow their difficulties is shown by a 
study of one hundred unselected high-school students, made by the Minneapolis 
Child Guidance Clinic last year. Fully one half of them, although doing good 
school work, had emotional conflicts and warped attitudes which certainly will 
interfere with their success in life. A study of more than one thousand un- 
selected college students, juniors and seniors, has shown that fully half have 
emotional difficulties that will prevent them from realizing their highest pos- 
sibilities, while fully ten per cent have maladjustments serious enough to w 

their lives and in some cases to cause mental breakdowns unless properly treated.” 
Child Guidance Clinics, The Red Book, October, 1927. 
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situations which surround him. Bodily structure determines the 
general nature of bodily behavior, of course. But we can assume 
that bodily structure bears a constant relationship to behavior and 
proceed directly to the study of the ways in which the individual 
behaves in various situations.? Here and there, where a knowledge 
of physiology seems essential to our understanding of some aspect 
of behavior, the necessary facts will be presented. But an elab- 
orate presentation, especially of the functions of the nervous 
system, is unnecessary. We have made relatively little progress 
in analyzing the nature of events within the nervous system. And 
we have made less progress in demonstrating relationship between 
specific behavior acts and specific nervous processes.* Even if we 
could trace each bodily response in all its psychological ramifica- 
tions, such a procedure would have for us but the theoretical 
interest that describing the behavior of a gas engine in terms of the 
interaction of electrons and protons would have for the automotive 
engineer. Understanding and control of behavior will be achieved 
by studying behavior, for the present, at least, in terms of situa- 
tion and response rather than by attempting to deduce it from 
physiological processes. 


So, in inquiring into original nature, we are not so much con- 
cerned with the body with which the baby is born as with the 
behavior mechanisms* which it displays at birth, its unlearned 


2 By saying that we may assume that the body bears a constant relationship to 
behavior, we mean that the structure and physiological function of bodily organs 
set limits to personal variations in behavior patterns, and that these limits are 
the same for each person. Thus, the fact that we do not eat wood is no doubt 
due to the nature of the alimentary tract. But the fact that a given person eats 
prunes, but cannot eat snails is the results of his experiences at one person 
may be expected to do in a given situation, as over against what another person 
may be expected to do, is plainly not alone determined by the structure and 
physiology of the body. ; 

The exceptions to this statement that we must recognize in facing the problems 
of sex, race, and “‘individual’’ differences (including pathology of the nervous 
system) will be discussed in another place. 

3 This is not to discount or ignore the significance of the brilliant research of 
such men as Sherrington (The Integrative Action of the Nervous System), Herrick 
(The Neurological Foundations of Behaviour), Cannon, Lashley, Watson, Carr, 
and others. Those interested in the essentials of physiology as related to behavior 
will find a readable and accurate account in Watson’s Behaviorism. Herrick’s 
Brains of Rats and Men contains an equally readable, though somewhat more 
technical discussion of the nervous system. 

4 The word “mechanism” is used by the student of behavior, as by the student 
of physical phenomena, to denote a predictable sequence of events—in the case of 
it de a predictable stimulus-response series. 
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responses to stimulus-situations, the common behavior equipment 
which we all share and out of which the individuality exhibited 
in our personality traits is fashioned by our social experience. 
An adequate conception of original nature can best be developed, 
perhaps, by contrasting the ideas of the instinct school of psychol- 
ogists with those of the behaviorists. Such a contrast will serve, 
further, to make clear the difference between the old and new 
methods of studying behavior. 


Note:—Next month Professor Zorbaugh will contrast the instinct psychology 
with behaviorism. 


Ry 
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SUCCESS AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY’ 


ARTHUR C. PERRY, Jr. 
District Superintendent of Schools 
New York City 


D OES equality of educational opportunity mean identical 
organization and curriculum throughout a school system? May 
differences of capacity and background be taken into account 
in planning so as to enable each child to experience success? The 
two propositions seem to be supplementary to each other, and I 
take the liberty of recasting them into more compact form as 
follows: May the organization and curriculum of a school system 
be so planned as to take into account differences of capacity and 
background in order to enable each child to experience success ? 

To attempt to answer this question it is necessary at the outset 
to define the term “ school system,” and to recognize its implica- 
tions. What is meant, presumably, is the institution of the public 
schools of a political unit, a city, for example, with the emphasis 
on the word “ public.” It follows that we must note the essential 
and significant difference between the status of a public school and 
that of a private-venture school. 

In the case of the private school a contract is entered into between 
the owner or manager of a school and his customers or patrons, 
who are the parents of the pupils in his school. The manager 
conducts his school along lines of his own devising and in accord- 
ance with his own policies; prospective patrons look at his school 
and then take it or leave it. If his school attracts patrons, then 
business is good, and he is warranted in assuming that his methods 
are satisfactory. If the patrons come and go, and mostly go, then 
he must realize that he is not giving satisfaction as a purveyor 
of schooling, and he may seek and find the explanation in the kind 
and quality of his administrative and pedagogic methods. In 
other words the private-school owner is subject to much the same 
business principles and is dependent for success upon the same 


1An address delivered before the conference of the ‘Teachers Union Auxiliary, 
October 1, 1927 
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qualities as is the shoe manufacturer, the retail storekeeper, or 
the milk distributor. 

The public school, by contrast, has a totally different status. 
It is not responsible to individual parents. Its authority does not 
derive from them. It has no contract with the parents of its pupils 
either individually or collectively. It is not organized by its pupils 
or their guardians, nor supported by them except incidentally. 
Its primary interest, therefore, is not the satisfaction of their 
- demands. 

The public school is the creation of the state. It is organized, 
supported, and conducted by the commonwealth for the common 
weal. In any community each and every person, whether he 
wills it or not or whether he knows it or not, is a financial sup- 
porter of the public school. Though all too frequently he does not 
realize it, he has an essential interest in the public school, regardless 
of whether he has children or whether, if he has, they do or do 
not attend the school. In our United States, each State has incor- 
porated in its fundamental document a provision for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a system of public instruction, and 
the legislature has transmuted this mandate of the State consti- 
tution into actual schools, State organized, State conducted, and 
tax supported. 

The manager of a private school can go into business and go 
out of business as the humor takes him; the State is in the busi- 
ness of providing schooling in perpetuity. The manager of a 
private school can operate his school pretty nearly in any way he 
wishes so long as he pulls in the business. He may run an excep- 
tionally good school or he may run a lamentably poor school. He 
may fawn upon wealthy patrons, he may violate every sound peda- 
gogic principle and method, he may be undemocratic, overbearing, 
weak and mushy—anything so long as business keeps coming his 
way. The State, on the contrary, must operate its schools with 
intelligent heed to both the true needs of the individual pupil and 
the common interest of all the people. 

The State goes further than merely to offer freely the benefit 
of public schooling to the individual child. It cannot stop at this, 
for there are parents who, from one motive or another, would 
give their children no educational advantages at all. Hence the 
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State says to every parent “ You must enroll your children in our 
common educational institution—the public schools of the State.” 
It makes the single reservation that you may, if you prefer, give 
them elsewhere, but not at public expense, an equivalent minimum 
of education satisfactory to it. So far does the State go in its 
efforts to conserve its sovereign interests as well as the interests 
of its constituent members that it inflicts penalties upon parents 
who neglect the education of their children. When necessary, it 
even resorts to the ultimate and drastic penalty of taking their 
children away from them and assuming for them the entire 
guardianship of those whom they have neglected. 

The status of the public school, as noted in the foregoing, has 
two leading significances in relation to our topic. The first is that 
the public school has no choice as to the personnel of its pupils. 
It must and does admit to its ranks children of all races, of all 
varieties of social background, of all degrees of economic condition 
—in short, children of unlimited combinations and permutations 
of hereditary and environmental factors. This means that the 
pupils in a public-school system represent the widest range of indi- 
viduality—from the moron to the genius, from the stolid to the 
hysterical, from the stable to the errant. 

The second significance is that the State must treat all its pupils 
so as to meet a twofold interest—the interest of the collective 
state and the interest of the individual pupils. This status of the 
public school is often overlooked or not understood by parents and 
alas! at times by school administrators. For example, when a 
parent complains that his child is receiving unjust, deficient, or 
otherwise incompetent treatment at the hands of a teacher, the 
complaint is too often thought of and settled in terms of imme- 
diate personal relationship. The true situation is that a valid 
criticism of a school is of far greater concern to the State than it 
can be to the individual complainant. The parent is deter- 
mined only that his child shall receive proper treatment. The 
State’s position is that if any school or any class is not good enough 
for the complainant’s child, it is not good enough for any child. 
The parent is the protector of his own children; the State is the 
protector of all children within its domain. ‘The interest of the 
State demands that it shall discover as soon as possible its own 
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error in having licensed and employed an incompetent teacher, or 
in any other way failed to provide proper service. 

We speak of the two interests which are furthered by the State 
—its own interest as a sovereign entity, and the interest of every 
individual, himself a sovereign unit in the State. There is, after 
all, little conflict between the two. A satisfactory citizen—in 
the broadest connotation of the term—will be satisfactory to him- 
self as an individual. Conversely, an individual properly edu- 
cated—again in the broadest connotation—is bound to be a good 
citizen. Society cannot ignore the true interests of its component 
individuals as individuals ; no individual can ignore the true inter- 
ests of society—the group of which he is a member and to which 
he owes all the benefits of social living. 

Having noted the chief implications of the term “ school 
system ” we are in a position to consider our question up to a cer- 
tain point, z.e., “ May the organization and curriculum of a school 
system be so planned as to take into account differences of capacity 
and background ?”’ But the question does not stop here; these dif- 
ferences, it says, are to be taken into account “ in order to enable 
each child to experience success.” And now we face the pre- 
éminent difficulty of attempting to define “ success.” 

What do we mean by saying that the child is to experience suc- 
cess? Before speaking affirmatively let us note that there are 
some things, popular acclaim to the contrary, that success is not. 
Success is not to be found in the implication of the words of the 
overstrenuous character in the play who pounds the table and 
screams “I want what I want when I want it.” Success is not 
to be found in having a lot of money, or in going through life 
without having to work, or in always being “‘ happy.” We cannot 
accept the dictum, sometimes promulgated, that the object of edu- 
cation is to see that children are happy, if that means that they are 
never to be crossed in their desires but are to have their own way 
in accordance with their passing moods. 

No right-minded person would wittingly harm a little child, 
or, for that matter, any one else. But life as it really is, is above 
all else discipline, and he is truly the wnhappy child who comes 
undisciplined into maturity cherishing the idea that the function 
of his fellows is to make him happy. When I use the word “ dis- 
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cipline” I have in mind, of course, intelligent, constructive, 
guiding discipline; I am not thinking of brutality, of unwarranted 
assaults upon body, mind, emotion, will, or soul. But if parents 
and schools do not, in the right sense of the word, discipline a 
child, society will; and the last state of that child will be worse 
than the first. So much on the negative side; now positively, just 
what is success ? 

The dictionaries tell us that success is the “ attainment of a 
proposed object,” “the favorable or prosperous termination of 
anything attempted.” For our purpose, however, an important 
qualification of this definition is necessary. We must consider 
the character of the “ proposed object.” A burglar when he 
“burgles ” and gets away with it presumably experiences success. 
Fagin, conducting a private-venture school for pickpockets, taught 
his pupils to succeed in their chosen profession of picking pockets. 
But the State can scarcely encourage larceny or count pocket 
picking among the arts in which its individuals should be made 
proficient. A truant doubtless experiences a thrill of suecess when 
he eludes the attendance officer, but the State does not provide 


officers in order that boys may experience this kind of success. 
For our purpose, then, we must qualify the definition of success by 
saying “ the attainment of a proposed worth-while object.” 


Perhaps we are not now much nearer our goal, for we may still 
ask: What is worth while? From the standpoint of the State 
and the State’s schools, anything that is of immediate or ultimate 
value to society is worth while. But this is hardly enough. We 
must, on behalf of the individual, go a step farther and say that 
anything that is of immediate or ultimate value to himself is worth 
while, with the single but highly important limitation that the 
thing must not be inimical to society; ¢.e., he must respect the 
rights of his fellows. 

One thing to be noted is that, just as there are individuals and 
individuals, so there are successes and successes. Not all worth- 
while objects are attainable by every individual. One star differ- 
eth in glory from another star—but they are both stars. Henry 
Ford makes automobiles; his friend John Burroughs wrote books; 
both men are accepted as successful; both have contributed to the 
social welfare. Even within a single field of endeavor there arr 
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varieties of success. I don’t know the respective I. Q.’s of Walter 
Palmer and of Henri Matisse, but let’s guess they are somewhat the 
same. Matisse, however, would scarcely accept one of Palmer’s 
winter scenes as a standard of his own success, nor can we imagine 
Palmer getting any thrill in painting one of Matisse’s odalisques. 
Yet each in his way is rated as a success and each, presumably, 
is laboring “for the joy of the working” and drawing “ the 
Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as They Are.” 

So, too, in a group of pupils who grade alike in intelligence 
there are inevitable differences in the direction of their interests, 
and consequently in the direction of their possible successes. Tom 
and Harry are in the same classes. Each has an I. Q. of 100. 
Tom attains 50 per cent in his term’s work in Latin and 100 per 
cent in chemistry; Harry gets 100 per cent in Latin and 50 per 
cent in chemistry. Both are failures or both are successes, accord- 
ing to who is talking. The chemistry teacher says Tom is a won- 
der; the Latin teacher says he’s a dumbbell. Which is he? Let 
him cast the first stone who has never fallen to a 50 in any subject. 
Tom stands an excellent chance of becoming an eminent chemist, 
Harry an equal chance of becoming an inspiring teacher of Latin. 
Would it not be an impertinence to ask: Which is the success ? 
Tet us rather say with Pope, “’Tis man’s to fight, but Heaven’s 
to give success.” 


We are not quite ready yet to attempt to answer the question 
propounded, for what does it mean to experience success? Can 
we not experience success without being in the eyes of the world 
successful? It seems that we must distinguish between subjective 
and objective success, between what feels to the individual like 
success and what society rates as success. Society claims the right 
to demand that the individual in his activities render some worth- 
while service—that he carry at least his own weight in the social 
structure. Hence, what he is doing is of concern to it, quite as 
much as how he feels while doing it. 


A simple-minded giant may develop a lot of success-complex 
out of carrying a load of rubbish from one corner of a lot to an- 
other and back again, but society does not rate him a success until 
he disposes of the rubbish in the interest of the public welfare. 
The village ne’er-do-well seems to get a lot of satisfaction out of 
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just “ settin’” and whittling, but the villagers say he ought to 
be making a whiffletree or an axhandle. 


The public school, then, as the representative of society cannot 
be content in merely letting each child have the feeling of success 
without regard to whether the product of his effort is in itself 
of a worth-while character. Hence, when it is asked whether the 
school system may be so planned as to enable each child to experi- 
ence success, it must mean that he is to have this experience in 
the accomplishment of some object that is worth while from the 
standpoint of social or individual value as well as from the stand- 
point of his own pleasure in accomplishing it. 


In making this distinction, however, we must not overlook the 
pedagogic factor. The school is teaching ; therefore it must await 
results of value objectively the while it is developing in the pupil 
subjectively a series of conquests. The school may well be satisfied 
for the moment with the degree of a pupil’s success that is glowing 
to him but is not yet yielding a product of intrinsic value. For 
example, to take a material product as an illustration, a boy in the 
woodworking shop may experience success in gradually acquiring 
the ability to plane a straight edge; then to make a mortise and 
tenon joint ; then to sandpaper a surface; then to handle filler and 
varnish. He has not yet produced a single object of value, but the 
school is biding its time, looking forward with pedagogical assur- 
ance to the day when the boy collates all these preliminary but 
necessary processes, these subjective successes, into one objective 
suecess in the form of a table. 


We may now consider the relation of success to individual 
capacities and backgrounds. We may distinguish between quan- 
titative and qualitative success. Of two children attacking new 
problems in arithmetic, the one with an I. Q. of 60 cannot expect 
the same quantity of accomplishment as the one with an I. Q. of 
120; yet the quality of the emotion of success experienced may be 
equally high in one case as in the other. 


When the 120 I. Q.’er solves 120 problems in the same time that 
the 60 I. Q.’er solves 60 probiems, the former, we may say, has 
been twice as successful as the latter. But the child of lower 
mentality may have had every thrill of accomplishment that the 
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other child has had. In this sense of satisfying experience both 
children may be said to have been equally successful. 

Before leaving these attempts to catch the elusive connotation 
of the word success, let us note that undoubtedly the most re- 
splendent success, subjectively at least, is a noble dissatisfaction 
with one’s own greatest efforts—the momentary glow of accom- 
plishment followed by the aspiration to still greater accomplish- 
ment. Thus one goes from success to success, always successful 
but always unsatisfied—with ever the watchword “ What next?’ 

Now to return to our topic. We must agree, I am sure, that 
the school system ought to take into account differences in capacity 
and background—that it should have respectful regard for the 
individuality of the individuals. The school, if it is to do this, 
must endeavor to develop to the utmost the latent power of each 
individual as an individual, to help him to find himself and his 
work, and to guide him in weaving his “ behavior pattern ”—to 
use the current term—so that, still being himself, he will be a pre- 
éminently useful member of society. Thus he will learn to say 
with Van Dyke: 


“ This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the proper way.” 


These aims accomplished, the pupil will be both a success and 
experience success. In the process, however, he cannot avoid the 
rigors of training. Of necessity he must be trained in the habits, 
skills, and knowledges that are, at once, his rightful heritage and 
his social obligation. 


Thus far, we have developed rather the academic and the philo- 
sophical answer to our question—the State ought to organize its 
schools so as to attain the objects stated. But, practically, can it do 
so? What the school should or might do and what it may or can do 
under actual present-day conditions are two different propositions. 
Converting the question before us into practical terms, it may be 
stated thus: What does the school now do to recognize individual 
differences, and what more can it do? Here as frequently we meet 
the idealist and we meet the practicalist, but it has been aptly 
said that “‘ between the greeters of the millennium and the prophets 
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of disaster there are to be found those who carry on by taking 
what seems to be the wisest next step.” Let us then ask ourselves, 
in practical terms, what are the wisest “ next steps.” 

I propose that we talk not of Utopia, but, let us say, of New 
York City. I admit it might be interesting to lay out a program 
for forty teachers under ideal conditions teaching one pupil— 
Heaven save the pupil! But rather let us face the problem that 
really confronts us, with one teacher teaching forty or more pupils 
under all sorts of unfavorable circumstances. Whatever the actual 
conditions, favorable or adverse, it is clear that the school owes it 
to itself and to its pupils to give a maximum of service to each and 
every one. Indeed, if it does not itself succeed in this, its own 
problem and its own challenge, how can it expect to train its pupils 
te succeed ? With the New York City school system as a type and 
our text, and not by any means to exhaust the possibilities, I 
suggest six important “next steps.” 

The first steps would be naturally to extend advantages already 
to the credit of the present organization. It is evident that the 
problem of taking into account differences of capacity and back- 
ground, has not been unconsidered or neglected. There has been 
a progressive recognition of both physical and mental handicaps. 
Pupils thus handicapped cannot well experience success when put 
into competition with normal children, nor really succeed when the 
rules of the game are the same for all participants. Sport recog- 
nizes the handicap; education can do no less. When the handi- 
capped child is placed in a group of his peers, two advantages 
accrue; he is given his chance, and the normal class from which 
he is taken can be administered more satisfactorily in the interest 
of the normal pupils. 

In the New York school system the number of special classes 
for the handicapped is nearing a thousand. Of these, more than 
half are for pupils with physical defects—the blind, the weak- 
sighted, the deaf, the cardiac, the undernourished, the tubercular, 
the crippled. There are nearly 400 classes for the mentally defi- 
cient, with the title, possibly inapt, of “ ungraded” classes. 
In addition to this provision of special classes, there are over one 
hundred teachers doing adjustment work. Sixty-eight of these are 
giving home instruction to children unable to make the trip to a 
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school; 27 are teaching or supervising the teaching of speech 
improvement; 15 are visiting teachers, liaison officers between 
school and home. All these various agencies are directing their 
efforts toward helping the less fortunately endowed children to 
adjust themselves successfully toward the strenuous life which is 
flowing on about them. 

But much as has been done, much remains to be done. Thou- 
sands of New York children who merit the special attention of 
these adjusting agencies are without it, to their own detriment and 
that of their more normal neighbors. There is lack of public 
and even professional recognition of this gap between what ought 
to be and what is. The figures that follow tell the story. In 
the estimate for the 1928 budget, of 243 additional ungraded 
teachers asked for there were allowed—what shall we guess? Half 
the number? No, 15, or six per cent. Of 25 open-air teaching 
positions asked for, 5 granted; of 18 sight conservation, 6; of 26 
home instruction teachers, 8; of 29 speech improvement, none; 
of 13 visiting teachers, none. Surely, this points the first import- 
ant “ next step”: Arouse public, professional, and official opinion 
to the need for the adjustment agencies asked for by the experts 
in charge of the work. 

The next advance to be noted concerns itself with the pupils 
who do not need the attention of special agencies. They are the 
pupils in the so-called regular classes. They have already been 
classified into different groups with corresponding modifications 
of the curriculum. It is a quarter century since one Brooklyn 
school established rapid-advancement classes in the 7A-8A grades, 
segregating the brightest pupils and enabling them to accomplish 
three terms work in two. About the same time “ opportunity ” 
classes were devised for backward pupils. Since then the prin- 
ciple of differentiation has been widely extended until today it is 
a regulation that wherever there are two or more classes in a 
grade—and that means in the majority of schools—it is required 
that the pupils be grouped in classes according to their ability: 
bright, normal, and slow. Even where there is but one class to 
a grade the pupils are to be grouped within the class. 


There is still need for improvement, based in part on the pres- 
ence of many overlarge classes. The few studies so far made of the 
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class size seem to agree that there is little or no correlation between 
small class and scholastic progress. We must not, however, take 
these conclusions as a final argument against attempting to reduce 
the teacher’s pupil load, for these studies do not take into account 
the very factors we are considering. The American city school, 
faced in recent years with the great problem of dealing with a 
large number of pupils in a single room, has developed a wonder- 
fully efficient technique of mass instruction. An ordinarily skill- 
ful teacher of the present-day tradition can probably get as telling 
examination “ averages’ with a class of 45 as with a class of 35. 
But what has become of the individual pupil? His health, his 
interest, his initiative, his moral development, his social adjust- 
ment—in a word, his true success—may have been touched but 
little if at all. Without evaluation of tkese factors—difficult indeed 
to obtain by any testing methods thus far devised or easy to pre- 
vision—we are not warranted in concluding that the size of class 
is a factor to be ignored if the school is to concern itself with edu- 
cating every pupil in ihe many directions in which he is reasonably 
educable. 

The teacher must know every pupil; that means there is an 
upper limit to the number of pupils he can adequately serve. On 
the other hand, the individual must have the benefit of a substan- 
tial number of social contacts; that means there is a lower limit 
to the size to which a class should be reduced. We may not know 
the ideal number of pupils to a class, grade by grade or group by 
group, but we can probably agree that 30 is better than 40 and that 
20 is better than 10. To establish the practice in New York City 
of no classes above 30, or even, as a start, above 35, would mean 
a substantial increase in the school budget. Second “ next step”: 
Demonstrate to the taxpaying public the need for smaller classes. 


Next, we note progress made in many directions in material 
and physical equipment. Two hundred by three hundred feet is 
the minimum site now taken by the Board of Education for the 
erection of a new elementary school. Indoor as well as outdoor 
play space is on a liberal scale. The gymnasium—there are two 
in many buildings—is part of our modern standard equipment. 
The specially equipped rooms—music, drawing, sewing, science, 
woodworking, homemaking, library, nature-study—all evidence 
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a recognition of something besides the three R’s. All new build- 
ings are to have both kindergarten and kindergarten extension 
in adjoining rooms of one and one-half classroom units each. 
Standard equipment eliminates seats and desks in all kindergarten- 
extension rooms. Over one hundred kindergarten extension 
classes are now in existence and we may well regard this as a sig- 
nificant break in the wall of mass instruction. Third “ next step”: 
Urge the reéquipping of old buildings, so far as it is in any way 
possible, to bring them up to the standards already admitted as 
necessary in new construction. 


We turn now from extensions of present officially recognized 
progressive trends to consider the more divergent practices still 
in the experimental stage—attempts to recreate the whole organ- 
ization and atmosphere of the traditional classroom. New York 
City, it must be admitted, has not been to any marked degree 
officially receptive toward such movements. This may be said 
without disparagement of the work of the Bureau of Reference, 
Research, and Statistics. This bureau, for one reason or another, 
has not been able to function extensively in its research phase. A 
distinct lack in the present administrative organization is a labora- 
tory department. Experimentation is hit-or-miss, privately ini- 
tiated, difficult of conducting within the crystallized formule of 
administration. Such innovations as we get are apt to be tied 
up with personalities and personal interests. The scientific ap- 
proach is lacking. Propaganda takes the place of experiment. 
Fourth “ next step”: Secure the establishment of a bureau or di- 
vision—the details of the machinery are important but not to be 
gone into here—that shall (1) act as a clearing house of pro- 
gressive educational ideas, (2) search throughout the world—not 
omitting New York City itself—for sincere and worthy new 
methods and devices, (3) conduct experiments in selected schools 
under scientific conditions, (4) evaluate such experiments but 
only in due time, and (5) recommend, with supporting and con- 
vincing data, the extension of experiments that have proved their 
worth. 

The scope of the question before us is so large that we can 
make but inadequate reference to the problem of the high school. 
For lack of time, we may only strike at what seems to be the under- 
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lying fundamental difficulty. Fifth “next step”: Secure the 
acceptance of the proposition that the secondary school is not a 
school teaching traditional so-called high-school subjects to a 
selected group of pupils, but a school serving adolescents and 
teaching them and not subjects, fearlessly letting the application 
of this principle lead where it may. 

Finally, we must take thought of what is perhaps the most 
baffling phase of our problem, baffling because it concerns not the 
form but the substance, not the rules and regulations but the 
atmosphere and the spirit. First and last, the crux of the situa- 
tion is the teacher. Equipment, organization, teacher—but the 
greatest of these is the teacher. I use the word teacher in the 
generic sense, to include all those directly or indirectly concerned 
with the pupil. Put a stolid, indolent, uneducated college grad- 
uate in charge of a class under admittedly ideal conditions and 
his pupils will experience success only as they contrive to escape 
him and his ways. But put a teacher with brain and heart in a 
forbidding room, with meager equipment, and even under unsym- 
pathetic supervision, and somehow and in some way he will make 
the very walls shine with a brooding glory and the eager faces 
about him glow with the spirit of accomplishment. 

Sixth and last “ next step”: Transform all our inane teachers, 
our undereducated teachers, our overfrivolous teachers, our over- 
serious teachers, our tired teachers, our discouraged teachers, into 
the radiant teacher who breathes initiative and lives success and 
whose very living is contagious. Just how? I don’t know. Do 
you? 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


R. RAY SCOTT 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


I 
THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


S PEAKING broadly, the purpose of community organization is 
to apply rational guidance to social change. Change is perpetual 
whether or not there is any attempt to direct it, and many social 
theorists have affected to believe that any attempt to direct it will 
only produce nugatory results. I find more satisfaction and intel- 
ligence in the thesis that human reason is privileged to modify 
somewhat the course of social change, and that the nature of this 
modification is qualitative. The reference to qualitative change 
implies, of course, standards of evaluation of experience which in 
some minds create the assumption of ultimate values. If one 
were to admit this assumption he could very easily define com- 
munity organization as the conscious rational guidance of social 
change toward certain perceived goals of ultimate good. I do not 
think, however, we need to move so rapidly. Why can we not 
satisfy our craving for finality by accepting change itself as an 
ultimate, and then we can think of qualitative improvement in 
reference to relative standards which themselves are subject to 
enlargement and enrichment. I should be satisfied to see as the 
aim of cummunity organization nothing more “ utopian” than 
the conscious attempt to secure for society as a whole the real 
values which have been secured by the more enlightened portion 
of society. That is, the health, wholesome recreation, and oppor- 
tunities for all-round expression enjoyed by those who are admit- 
tedly favored in these respects should provide rather concrete 
goals for community realization. This view carries some very 
specific negative implications to the nature of the enterprise. It 
ean be neither paternalistic nor completely philanthropic. While 
recognizing that the cutting edge of social reason is found in the 
best equipped, and that the responsibility for leadership will 
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doubtless always be with them, I cannot preserve even the logical 
integrity of this discussion if I grant that opportunities for all- 
round expression are consistent with a paternalistic conception 
of community organization. If the foregoing means anything at 
all, it means that community organization embraces more than 
welfare work ; it embraces the education of the masses. 

The method of education presents some troublesome problems. 
Should a public bathhouse be provided before the people for whom 
it is intended have developed a demand for a bathhouse? Some 
would call that paternalism. Of course the State could invoke 
the police power to compel people to bathe on the grounds of public 
safety, but the extent to which such coercions are employed is the 
measure of the failure of real community organization. The issue 
will be clearer if it can be perceived that the means of education 
are not all vocal. A public bathhouse, like a merchant’s window 
may serve to create a desire through suggestion. People do not 
demand certain styles in advance of their appearance. They are 
objectified by persons who, for what reason it doesn’t matter, think 
more persistently and creatively about styles, and then they soon 
become the common property through suggestion and imitation— 
or perhaps sometimes by satisfaction of some real rational need. 
Hence we should expect to find community organizers fostering 
modes of expression which have not as yet become common. Any 
community program which stops there, however, will open itself 
to the charge of being aristocratic, or perhaps bourgeois. An 
example of this type of criticism is seen in the scornful designation 
of the Y. M. C. A. as a “ club for middle-class boys.” 

In delimiting the field of community organization we are re- 
minded that the science of sociology has grown up in modern times, 
finding its phenomena in that range of human experience which 
expresses itself in life circles having community objects as their 
aim, but which fall outside the sphere of the single personality 
as well as that of the political. It is this range of social experience 
with which community organization should deal in a formative 
and, of course, administrative way. Its task is to convert applied 
sociology into the art of social reformation. 

In acknowledging a separation between the political field and 
the field of community organization, I do not wish to emphasize 
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differences or lines of demarcation. As the modern state func- 
tions the fields overlap in a way that might be illustrated by two 
circles having a partial common area. Neither do I wish to 
imply any permanency for this partial demarcation. I should 
prefer to think (and it is not theoretically inconsistent) that the 
common area will gradually enlarge until the circles coincide. 

If the purpose of community organization, namely, to enrich 
human experience, is to be realized, it must, of course, express 
itself objectively in some definite form of organization with a 
definite program. Just what the details of this administrative 
machinery should be like it would be presumptuous of me to say in 
the light of the various measures of success met with by the same 
plan in different communities. The safest hazard is that the plan 
of organization should be the one which works best in the local 
situation. One is naturally predisposed to codperation and codrdi- 
nation in such matters, and that will provide adequate general 
principle against which to check any proposed modification of 
existing machinery. In backward communities, where little or no 
community organization has been attempted, it is easy to see 
that the goal should be a centralized type of organization with 
various departments corresponding to the various interests of 
the community life. In situations where the field is already pre- 
émpted by more or less effective independent agencies any step 
toward codrdination and arrangement which will enable them to 
think in terms of the community as a whole will probably make 
for improvement. 
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II 


WHAT IS A COMMUNITY? WHAT OUTSTANDING ATTEMPTS HAVE 
BEEN MADE TO DETERMINE WHAT A COMMUNITY IS? WHAT 
FURTHER STEPS ARE NECESSARY IN ORDER TO GIVE GREATER 
DEFINITENESS TO THE TERM COMMUNITY ? 


I am inclined to believe that there is no such thing as a com- 
munity, unless indeed the concept may be conceded to embrace 
the entire ambit of humanity, including the dead and those yet 
unborn. The quest for a community of more narrow prescription 
is instigated by the disposition of the mind to recognize local focal 
points in this intricate maze of relationships—intellectual areas 
which because of geographical and other influences exhibit an 
intensification of relationships, both as to number and poignancy. 
The practical drive back of the quest for a community is the need 
for limiting the field of application for a given amount of social 
energy. That is, the community organizer feels that he needs the 
aid that a working definition of his community will give him. 


Strictly for practical purposes, then, one can quiet his theoret- 
ical scruples and think of a community as confined to the range 
of relationships which obviously constitute a concentration area 
in the universal mass. An arbitrary line can be drawn about this 
area where the relations seem to become a little attenuated. 
What we have then is merely an approximation, and it will not 
be advisable to make the line too rigid. Is it incompatible with 
the interests of community organization to conceive of the com- 
munity as expanding and contracting as the function being per- 
formed seems to require? 


I believe the geographical factor must be considered promi- 
nently in defining the community, for people cannot escape alto- 
gether from the influences of space; but I think the geographical 
unit should be only one of the ways of looking at your community. 
This suggests that after all a community worker might well aban- 
don the concept of a community and see his field of labor as com- 
prising many commuaities, not at all perhaps of equal significance. 
The number of cleavages it would be profitable to envisage might 
well bear a direct relation to the size of the geographical area and 
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the density of the population. The multiple community concept 
here suggested would not divide the population checkerboard-wise. 
The division would rather follow lines of interest. Thus a single 
individual would come in contact with the community organization 
program in several different capacities. 


In rural work I should be inclined to regard an individual as a 
member of the town community which is nearest to him measured 
solely by the time it takes to arrive there. Of course there will 
be exceptional cases, but these can be allowed for. Ordinarily 
country people are more interested in the town they can get to 
most quickly than in any other town. This question is wonder- 
fully complicated. Oftentimes there are several small independent 
towns quite close together where the sensible thing would be to 
consider them as a unit for certain kinds of work. Sometimes tra- 
ditional hostility prevents this. On the whole I believe that it is 
much easier to determine what your community is in a given 
instance than to lay down any generalization or rules about its 
determination. 


Many attempts to define “‘ community ” have been made. A law 
in North Carolina gives permission for any group of citizens to 
organize a legal community, though it must be limited to their 
school district. This is a lawyers’ definition. President K. L. 
Butterfield, Dr. W. H. Wilson, Professor R. M. Maciver, Dr. 
N. L. Sims, and many others have offered academic definitions. 
Wilson says, “ What they must have in common in order to form 
a community or society are aims, beliefs, aspirations, knowledge, 
and a common understanding—like-mindedness, as the sociologists 
say.” Sims adds, ‘“‘ a common locality, a common type of agricul- 
ture, a common blood may be just as fundamental as a common 
interest in religion, education, business, recreation, ete. Any one 
thing in common makes a community; many things in common 
make a stronger one; and all the things we have seen to be common 
factors, when held in common, make the most complete and the 
strongest community.””* 


Doubtless there have been numerous practical attempts to define 
communities on the part of those who work in them at commu- 


1N. L. Sims, The Rural Community (Scribners). 
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nity organization and others, but the only definite cases I am 
aware of where the object was to establish something like a norm 
for communities of a certain class are those of (1) Professor Bur- 
gess, who tried in the city of Chicago to outline “ natural areas ” 
by questioning large numbers of people as to where they considered 
their community bounds to lie; and (2) Professor Charles J. 
Galpin, who conducted a survey of twelve civic centers in Wal- 
worth County, Wisconsin. The object was to see how far out 
among farm homes the several villages or towns served any social 
purpose. Banking, newspaper, milk, church, high school, and 
library zones were charted, and the resultant maps led Galpin to 
conclude “ that the trade zone about the civic center forms the 
boundary of an actual, if not legal, community.”? 

If it is desired to give further definiteness to the term “ com- 
munity,” it is obvious that many studies will have to be made of 
various kinds of population areas. These studies will have to be 
directed toward measuring both quantitatively and qualitatively 
the interrelations of the people studied. 


III 


COMMUNITY DISORGANIZATION 


Three kinds of disorganization are distinguishable: (1) There 
is the disorganization incident upon the lack of organization; 
(2) that incident upon too much organization; and (3) that inci- 
dent upon social change. 

The first kind may be attended by conflict expressing itself in 
crime, poverty, ignorance, and disorder in general; or it may be 
attended by a state of order based upon habit and custom. Of 
course no American community is entirely without organization, 
for the political machinery constitutes a minimum form. In dis- 
orderly communities, however, the political government is prone 
to reflect the vicious state of public morality. This suggests a 
fourth type of disorganization; namely, that incident upon a con- 
dition of corruption and inefficiency in existing organization. This 
introduces no new category, however: It is just a refinement of the 
category under discussion. 


2C. J. Galpin, Rural Life, (Century Company) chap. 4. 
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There may be some objection to using the word “ disorganiza- 
tion ” to describe an orderly community where the basis of order 
is custom. My aim in this connection is simply to emphasize the 
point that, from a social worker’s point of view, a folkways com- 
inunity is disorganized because it is unorganized. Conscious 
control of human progress requires foresight and the definite 
shaping of means to more or less clearly perceived ends. 

Apropos of the second type of disorganization mentioned above, 
let it be noted that the purpose of organization is to secure results. 
Now when a community has so many organizations that they get 
in each other’s way, the efficiency of all is hampered. This is 
equivalent to disorganization. 

In thinking of the third kind of disorganization recognized, 
one is reminded that there is no such thing as a perfect organiza- 
tion. It is not only human foibles and weaknesses that prevent ; 
there is still the fact that well-articulated administrative machin- 
ery tends to defeat its own purpose by suppressing spontaneity 
and even squeezing the human element out of the service it essays 
to render. A certain amount of disorganization is necessary to 
give the zest to activity, and to permit of progressive adjustment. 
In the larger field of social change the rapid modification of the 
complexion of life by countless forces throws existing social ma- 
chinery out of gear. The type of disorganization here concerned 
is not all clear gain, for there is much human wastage in its wake 
—but at any rate it is a wake and not a sinking. 

Community organization meets the first type of disorganization 
discussed by isolating the problems of the community and setting 
up machinery to ameliorate the effects of and remove the cause of 
the evil. Too often it gets little further than the ameliorative 
work, but that is gain if one accepts the humanitarian principle. 
I should say that there are very few communities in America 
where such organizations are altogether lacking. 


For overorganization the remedy proposed by community organ- 
ization is a drawing closer of existing agencies. This takes various 
forms, such as federation, amalgamation, and councils of social 
agencies. The principle is to take some of the slack out of the loose 
organization of society. The widespread adoption of the commu- 
nity chest is an example of this movement. 
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The third type of disorganization mentioned puts upon com- 
munity organization the burden of self-analysis and reconstruc- 
tion as well as community analysis and readjustment. At first 
glance the measure of success attained seems meager. The divorce 
rate, murder statistics, automobile accidents, unemployment, etc., 
all seem to indict community organization with breakdown. That 
would be too rapid a conclusion, however. Social change in 
America places too heavy a burden on community organization. 
Then the rational control of this process is too new in the world’s 
history to carry such a heavy burden. 
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PARENTAL OCCUPATIONS AND VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES OF PRIVATE-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ROBERT D. COLE 
University of North Dakota 


In his monograph, ‘“‘ The Selective Character of American Sec- 
ondary Education ” Counts has studied the parental occupation 
of students in four public high schools and two private schools, and 
has drawn certain conclusions therefrom. The purpose of this 
present study is to supplement his data by presenting (1) certain 
facts concerning the parental occupations of students in four addi- 
tional private secondary schools; and (2) the vocational intentions 
of the students themselves in three of the schools. 

Counts studied two private schools, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., and the University of Chicago High School of 
Chicago, Ill., from the point of view of the occupations of the 
fathers of the students. The detailed results are seen in Table III 
where percentage figures from four private schools and four public 
high schools are presented. 


Exeter Academy is a nonsectarian school, enrolling at the time 
the study was made about 575 students, all boys. It is of the 
purely college preparatory type, with annual charges for boarding 
pupils of from $800 to $1000. The University of Chicago High 
School, on the other hand, is a nonsectarian day school and is coed- 
ucational. It, too, is college preparatory, though college prepara- 
tion is incidental to giving its students a well-rounded secondary 
education. Its fee for day students is $275. 

Counts points out that the social composition of the student pop- 
ulation in these schools is decidedly different from that of the 
public high schools of Bridgeport, Conn., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Seattle, Wash., seen together with a summary 
of the two private schools in Table I. The two highest groups on 


1G. C. Counts, “The Selective Character of American Secondary Education.” 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 19 (The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill., May, 1922). 
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TABLE I 


OccUPATIONS BY PERCENTAGES OF FATHERS OR GUARDIANS OF 17,265 StupENtTs 
IN THE Pusiic or Bripcerort, Mt. VERNON, 
St. Louis, AND SEATTLE, AND 619 STUDENTS IN PHILLIPS 
EXETER ACADEMY AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Cuicaco HigH ScHoou 
Phillips Exeter 
High Schools of | Academy and 
Bridgeport, Mt. University of 
Vernon, St. Louis, Chicago High 


Parental Occupation and Seattle School 
Professional 9.4 31.0 
Managerial 16.5 11.5 
Commercial 9.5 9.0 
Agricultural service... 2.4 0.7 


the occupational scale include three-quarters of the parents of 
children in the private schools, and the manual-labor group is 
almost negligible, while in the public schools the manual-labor 
group is as large as the proprietor and professional groups com- 
bined. 

This supplementary study concerns principally the Lawrence- 
ville School, where the writer asked the following questions of 520 
boys during the school years 1922-1925: 


“ What is your father’s occupation ? ” 
“ What is your own intended occupation ? ” 
“Why do you wish or intend to follow that occupation ? ” 


There is, of course, the possibility that the boys did not answer 
the questions correctly, or that they took the matter as a joke, but, 
from the character of the answers received and the general bearing 
of the boys during the psychological test to which these questions 
were appended, it seems probable that the majority were honest in 
their answers. Hints as to the sort of answer expected were care- 
fully avoided so as to obtain the boy’s own reaction, and the 
answers ranged all the way from a simple statement of fact, such as 
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“Father is a lawyer; I want to be a broker to make money” to 
explanations more in detail. It was difficult to classify the occupa- 
tions of the fathers so as to bring out the facts; in many cases the 
information given had to be verified either by a personal interview 
with the boy or by reference to other sources. Counts’s classifica- 
tion of occupations was followed to enable a comparison to be made 
with Exeter and the University of Chicago High School. 

Table II shows the parental occupations at Lawrenceville, ar- 
ranged according tc Counts’s classification. More detailed infor- 
mation may prove interesting. 


TABLE II 

OccUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF Boys IN THE LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, 1922-1925 
Parental Occupation Number Percentage 
56 10.8 
Commercial Service... .. 41 7.9 
Dead, retired, unknown.................. 17 3. 


Included in this list are forty lawyers, thirty-six merchants, thirty 
doctors, twenty-five bankers, eight of whom are presidents or vice 
presidents, twenty-four real estate men, twenty engineers, sixteen 
brckers, fifteen insurance men, twelve contractors or builders, nine 
auto salesmen, six publishers, five clergymen, three railroad presi- 
dents, three architects, and four teachers. There is a small group 
of oil men included under the head of proprietors, since they were 
owners of companies, fields, or refineries. There was considerable 
overlapping in the vocations, because in a number of cases the 
fathers seemed to be interested in several different lines. A few typ- 
ical examples are: coal and ecke operator and broker, president of a 
salt company and railroad president, owner of a foundry and 
florist, oil man and banker, rancher and banker. One man was 
interested in oil, gas, and farming as well as being a bank presi- 
dent. The great majority of the men were heads of concerns or 
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higher officers and executives and, as they became successful and 
prosperous, seemed to 1each out into other businesses. The vast 
majority of them were business men. But ten were listed as being 
in agricultural service, ten in public service, and 120 in profes- 
sions, and of these last many were consultants closely allied with 
business. The salient fact is that they had “ arrived,” had become 
successful, and were leaders in their lines of endeavor. Many 
ambitious boys in this country seek to improve on the social or 
financial status of their fathers, but it is clear that the sons of this 
group will have to show exceedingly high qualities of every sort 
to even equal their fathers. 

Additional data are available from three other schools, the George 
School, Bucks County, Pa.; the Loomis Institute of Windsor, 
Conn.; and the St. Ambrose College High School of Davenport, 
Towa. The first of these is an endowed Quaker coeducational 
institution, enrolling about three hundred students almost equally 
divided as to sex. The figures given in the following quotation 
from a survey of this school,’ therefore, as well as those given for 
the University of Chicago High School and the public schools, 
apply to both boys and girls; whereas in the case of Lawrenceville. 
Exeter, Loomis, and St. Ambrose College High School boys only 
are included. 

The present student group (1923) comes very largely from occupational groups 
of high social and economic standing. The professional group is best represented, 
with the proprietor group a close second. Of 249 students reporting the father’s 
occupation, 26.1 per cent belong to the professional group, of which engineers 
and physicians make up almost one half. The proprietor group contribute 20.9 
per cent, more than half of which is composed of a large number of unclassified 
elements. The agricultural group ranks third, with 18.8 per cent of the total 
This group includes 44 farmers and 3 nurserymen. Managerial service ranks 
fourth with 17.2 per cent of the total. The other occupational groups in order of 
importance are: commercial service, 8.4 per cent, artisan and labor, 4 per cent, 
and clerical service, 3.2 per cent. . 

In addition to the occupations of the fathers as outlined, 35 students reported 
mothers engaged in occupations, the more important of which, from the stand- 
point of numbers are housekeeper, musician, social worker, teacher, insurance, 
farming, business, and owner and manager of an apartment house. 

Table III is a composite table by percentages of the occupations 
of the fathers of boys in Exeter, George School, Lawrenceville, 


2 Report of the Survey of the George School, a Summary. The George School, 
Bucks County, Pa., 1925. 
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the University of Chicago High School, and the summarized totals 
of students in the four public high schools studied by Counts. 


TABLE III 


OccUPATIONS OF FATHERS OR GUARDIANS OF 17,265 STUDENTS IN THE PUBLIC 
oF Bripcerort, Mt. VERNON, St. Lovis, AND 
SEATTLE, AND 1,388 STUDENTS IN THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY, GEORGE ScHOOL, LAWRENCEVILLE 
ScHOOL, AND THE UNIVERSITY 
oF Cuicaco ScHoon 

Four 
University Public 
Lawrence- George ofChicago High 


Parental Exeter ville School High School Schools 

Occupation 1921 1922-25 1923 1921 1921 
Proprietors........... 44.0 52.1 20.9 42.1 19.8 
Professional service... . 31.0 23.1 26.1 31.1 9. 
Managerial service.. .. 10.5 10.8 17.2 12.0 16.5 
Commercial service.... > 7.5 7.9 8.4 9.8 9.5 
Clerical service..... ..‘ 2:5 0.8 3.2 1.9 5.8 
Artisan-proprietors. . . . 1.5 0.2 2.0 E:2 4.2 
Agricultural service... . 1.0 5:9 18.8 0.5 2.4 
Manual labor......... 1.0 d 2.0 me 29.1 
Unknown....... ae 1.0 ae 1.4 1.4 3.3 


Total percentages... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of cases.... 201 520 249 418 17,265 


Exeter, Lawrenceville, and the University of Chicago High 
School are seen to draw from the same occupational strata of 
society ; in the first school 75 per cent come from the proprietor 
and professional classes, in the second, 75.2 per cent, and in the 
third, 73.2 per cent. On the basis of the figures reported the 
George School apparently draws but 47.0 per cent from these two: 
groups, but if those in agricultural service are included and doubt- 
less many so listed should be included under proprietors, the 
percentage would approach that in the other schools. It seems 
entirely probable that they should be so listed since an ordinary 
farm laborer could hardly pay $800 a year fees. 


Data impossible to fit into the above classification are available 
from the Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn.* This is essentially 


3 Annual Report of the Headmaster, 1926. The Loomis Institute, Windsor, 
Conn., 1926. 
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a boy; boarding school charging about $800 a year for boarding 
boys. More than half of its 225-odd boys are in the college- 
preparatory courses, and the remainder in business or agricultural 
courses. Figures from the St. Ambrose College High School of 
Davenport, Iowa, are also given in Table IV along with those from 
Loomis. It is a Roman Catholic boys’ boarding and day school, 
with the greater emphasis on the day department. 


TABLE IV 


OccupaTIONS OF FATHERS OR GUARDIANS OF Boys IN THE Loomis INsTITUTE, 
1925, AND St. AmMBRosE CoLLEGE HicH 1924. 


St. Ambrose College 


Parental Loomis Institute High School 

Occupation Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Business executives.............. 31.6 
City and federal employees....... 3 1.4 
Middlemen and office workers..... 35 15.5 
Proprietors of small business... . . . 5 2.1 
Trade and manufacture.......... 30 13:3 
Unclassified and dead............ 33 14.5 63 


The study of these additional schools, then, except in the 
case of St. Ambrose College High School, bears out statistically 
the conclusions which Counts reaches and which everyone con- 
versant with the situation knows; namely, that the private schools 
draw largely from the upper vocational levels of the population of 
the country. At Exeter, Lawrenceville, the George School, and 
the University of Chicago High School the proprietor and profes- 
sional groups include about three-quarters of the fathers, and 
with the exception of the managerial group, no other vocational 
group has even 10 per cent of the total. The same condition of 
affairs is true at Loomis Institute. Artisan-proprietors and those 
engaged in manual labor are almost wholly absent. In the public 
schools the condition is almost reversed; only 29.2 per cent being 
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from the proprietor and professional groups, while 33.3 per cent 
are artisan-proprietors or engaged in manual labor. Counts goes 
on to say, and the data from the additional schools as well as the 
writer’s personal experience in three leading private schools bears 
him out, that: 


The differences between the public high school and these private secondary 
schools are actually greater than statistics indicate. In all probability, for 
example, there is an important average difference between the managerial service 
represented in the two types of schools. Fathers engaged in these occupations 
who send their children to the private school hold positions somewhat superior, 
’ as a rule, to those held by fathers similarly classed who send their children to the 
public schools. Many of those representing the managerial occupations in the 
high school are foremen while this grade is practically absent in the private school. 
The same may be said of each of the remaining occupational groups, when ex- 
, amined in the concrete. 


In view of the increasing number of Roman Catholic high 
schools, Counts endeavored to secure the codperation of one of 
their schools, but without success. It is interesting, then, to com- 
pare the facts at the St. Ambrose College High School with the 
other private schools as well as with the four public high schools 
studied. There is no evidence to prove that this school is typical 
of all Catholic high schools, but there is no indication that it is not. 
Since the classification of parental occupation used by Neuzil* is 
not exactly comparable with that employed by Counts, absolute 
comparisons cannot be drawn, but an examination of Table IV 
corroborates Neuzil when he says that the table shows no greater 
selection, on the basis of occupation of the father, than is found 


6 in the public high schools of three Iowa cities studied by King 
y in 1914.° The earlier date of King’s study, however, may invali- 
i date the comparison, since the increase in high-school attendance 
ls since that time has perhaps decreased the selection. At all events 
of this one Roman Catholic school more nearly resembles the public 
d high schools in its social composition than do the other private 
schools studied. 
id The second part of this study is to ascertain the vocational 
‘ choices of the boys themselves and their reasons for choosing them. 
0 
se 4E. W. Neuzil, ““The Educational Achievement of St. Ambrose College High 
9 —e." Master’s Thesis, University of lowa (Lowa City, Iowa, 1925). 

Irving King, The High School Age (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 


ng pany, 1914), p. 159. 
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Out of the 520 boys at Lawrenceville, 198, or 30 per cent, intended 
to enter their father’s occupation ; 205, or 40 per cent, intended to 
enter a different vocation; and 117, or 22 per cent, were unde- 
cided. In forty-one cases the reason given was a chance open 
through the father, or the boy expressed a desire to follow in his 
father’s footsteps; forty-seven additional boys mention an oppor- 
tunity through friends or relatives, and in fifty-two other cases the 
boy was interested in his father’s occupation. In the case of 148 
boys, then, family influence is traceable. Specific examples 
follow: 


I want to be a lumberman and boxmaker in a factory. The factory is already 
built and the family expect me to go in it. My grandfather built it and expects me 
to carry it on. 

I shall enter the railroad business. I am very much interested in this business, 
and all my family have been railroad men. 

My intended profession, cotton planter. I desire to follow in the footsteps, 
of my father and love the Delta and its products. 

I propose to follow in my father’s footsteps for obvious reasons. 

I want to be a coal dealer, it is very interesting. I was born in a coal town and 
have coal in my blood. 

My father is a fruit grower, banker, and real estate broker. I shall be a fruit 
grower because the business has been built up for me to step into, and I know 
the business. 


In most cases where a change from the parental occupation is con- 
templated the reasons were specific, including interest, talent along 
certain lines, or an opportunity for a start through friends. Occa- 
sional replies were very interesting as presumable reflections of 
the parental attitude. For example, one boy, an extremely intel- 
ligent fourteen-year-older whose father was in a bank wrote “ My 
business will be anything but banking or some other business 
where it is impossible to get to the top without a large amount of 
money or influence to back me up.” The ambitions of the boys fall 
into the groups seen in Table V. 

It will be noticed that this classification is not the same as that 
given for the fathers, since listing the exact occupation brings out 
more clearly the ambitions of the boys. The total is larger than 
the number of boys answering the questions, for if a boy gave an 
alternate choice, both were listed. It is apparent that the boys 
will follow much the same lines of business as the fathers, and 
that, excluding those who have not made up their minds, the 78 
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TABLE V 
INTENDED FuTuRE Occupations OF 403 Boys IN THE LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, 
1922-1925 
Number Number Per- 
Occupation mention- Per- mention- cent- 
ing it centage Occupation ing it age 
Engineering............ 163 38.3 Newspaper work........ 6 1.4 
70 16.5 Mineralogy............ 5 1.2 
Manufacturing.......... 35 Army or navy.......... 3 0.8 
30 3 0.8 
Ee 20 3 0.8 
Architecture............ 15 Serer 3 0.8 
Agricultural products.... 10 3 0.8 
425 100.0 


per cent who had ideas on the subject had rather definite ideas. 
Seventy boys iniended to go into business and, in most cases, 
the business was specified. Twenty had ambitions towards bank- 
ing or brokerage, as compared with forty-five of the fathers, and 
it is worth noting that many of the fathers listed as bank officials 
were also interested in some other business as well. Substantial 
and successful business men often go into banking subsequent to 
their main success. There were twenty-five doctors among the 
fathers and thirty prospective doctors among the boys. One hun- 
dred sixty-three boys intended to study engineering, though only 
twenty-two of the fathers are listed as engineers; the explanation 
seems to be that many who study engineering in college get into 
other connected vocations as their interests develop and broaden. 
The reasons why these boys chose certain vocations is instruc- 
tive. Forty gave no reason. Thirty-three frankly mentioned the 
desire for money, 133 spoke of interest in the vocation, and 143 
mentioned a chance open through their parents or relatives. In 
twenty cases the father desired the boy to enter a given vocation, 
and this desire was probably present, though unexpressed, in many 
other instances. Fifteen only mentioned reasons which might be 
considered as altruistic. If these boys are typical, the private 
schools and the homes of private school pupils do not succeed in 
overcoming the materialistic spirit of the age. 
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Unless these boys concealed their true thoughts, very few were 
attracted by less worthy callings. However, some are found. For 
example, there was the son of a restaurant keeper who said he 
wanted to become a part of the moving-picture industry “‘ Because 
there is lots of money in it and it is a life of ease.” Then there 
was the lawyer’s son who wanted to become a banker because 
“They make lots of money and never exert themselves.” <A third 
was the boy who wanted to become a moving-picture actor “ be- 
cause of the attractions of the same.” The two other boys who 
expressed a desire for the stage were both prominent in dramatics, 
and one said “I intend to become an actor because it is interest- 
ing, a great pleasure, and is really an art, not a profession.” 

Examples of the more sensible answers given are: “I expect 
te go into the horse business; horses interest me, I have a good 
opportunity, and I believe the encouragement of thoroughbreds a 
good thing.” Another said: “I wish to become an architect of 
country homes or public buildings, because I enjoy the artistic 
and artistic architecture.’ The son of an interior decorator 
wrote: ‘I will be an interior decorator and writer, because father 
wishes me to be a decorator and I am interested in writing.” A 
well-reasoned analysis was given by the son of a man engaged in 
surveying, appraising, and adjusting (mostly marine): “TI shall 
follow my father’s business because it is an interesting business 
that will not vary as the financial world increases or decreases in 
prosperity. There is always a certain amount of shipping, and, 
while there is shipping, there is a certain amount of damaged 
cargo. If shipping should go down to a great extent, there are 
always certain lines of work to fall back on, such as automobile, 
railroad, or even common merchandise work.” 

Some boys seemed mindful of their scholastic difficulties. “ My 
father is a doctor, I hope to be one.” “ My father is in the moving- 
picture business. I want to study law or enter the same. Will 
take law if I am able to cone prep school and ania other- 
wise go in the picture business.” 

An example of the bombastic type of reply which might be ex- 
pected from schoolboys, but which proved the exception rather 
than the rule in this school was: ‘“ I want to be a lawyer, since it 
is the only life work in which one may be financially prosperous 
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and at the same time retain one’s intellectual dignity.” The 
spelling of the next example is in harmony with its materialism: 
“Artutecure because it is a money proposision.” An example of 
the effect of proficiency in sport on one’s outlook is seen in the 
ease of the boy who intended to follow his father’s manufacturing 
business or become a golf professional. Another boy wanted to 
become a lawyer or diplomat, as he felt that he “ can do the most 
good to humanity as a lawyer and the most good to my country as 
a diplomat.” This same boy finally ruled out diplomacy, for in a 
later answer he said he wanted to become a lawyer “ because I 
enjoy arguing and like unusual situations.” 

At the George School 89.4 per cent of the boys and girls ex- 
pected to finish their course there, and 55 per cent expected to go 
on to college. Fifteen per cent had not decided on anything be- 
yond that particular school. Ten per cent planned to enter pro- 
fessions requiring normal-school training or training of academic 
and professional character. Seven per cent planned to enter busi- 
ness, half with further preparation and half direct from the school. 

At St. Ambrose College High School, of 219 boys, 85 per cent 
expected to finish their secondary course, 43 per cent intended to 
go to college, 35 per cent did not, and 23 per cent were uncertain. 
One hundred and seventeen were uncertain as to their future voca- 
tion; ninety-four had definite ideas as follows: law, fourteen; 
engineering, twelve; accounting, nine; farming, nine; medicine, 
eight; ministry, eight; salesmanship and business, seven; archi- 
tecture, three; and mechanic trades, three. 


The above three schools represent three typical levels of private 
schools; the essentially college preparatory, the semicollege pre- 
paratory, and the parochial. Counts’s study shows that in the four 
high schools, the future intentions of the boys by percentages were 
as follows: college, 57.8 per cent ; undecided, 16.2 per cent; work, 
10.5 per cent; clerical service, 4 per cent; commercial service, 
3.3 per cent; industrial service, 3.2 per cent; other schools, 3.2 
per cent; professional service, 1 per cent; all others, 8 per cent. 

It is realized, of course, that preferences expressed in high 
school are not necessarily final. No doubt, many will change their 
minds or be unable to carry out their intentions. Nevertheless, it 
seems fair to assume from the data presented here that boys in 
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these private schools, especially from the non-Catholic institu- 
tions, will occupy some of the higher places in the professional, 
business, and industrial world of the next generation, just as their 
fathers do in this generation. Whether this may be attributed 
specifically to training in private schools or to the superior advan- 
tages which the boys enjoy from the point of view of wealth and 
social position is beside the point. 

There is little evidence of any constructive work in the private 
schools in vocational guidance, but it would seem a problem worthy 
of attention. It is vital to those not going to college and would, 
perhaps, lead to some fruitful thinking along vocational lines pre- 
vious to the present sudden awakening during the senior year of 
college that the following year means earning one’s livelihood. 
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THE MEASURE OF A COMMUNITY’ 


EDWIN BARLOW EVANS 
New York University 


I 


THERE is always grave danger that any rule-of-thumb meas- 
urement of a community will become mechanical or slump into a 
ease of licking the outside of the platter. An intense inner spirit 
must inform any inquiry. The American people are experts at a 
hundred-yard dash, but not quite so eager to maintain a prolonged, 
patient, and toilsome journey towards an ideal. 


Far too often they seek and pin the blue ribbon on quick, flashy 
results. Communities are not refashioned in a day nor a gener- 
ation. It is a slow, discouraging process. The makers of these 
score cards have made a start. The problem now is to dig deeper 
into the subsoil of community life, to find out the mystic hungers, 
for most men hunger for some higher good, be it but a wisp of a 
hope, a thread of a broken ideal. No one will quarrel that the 
makers of community scores start with the most tangible needs. 
Now let them take up the ones not so obvious, but perhaps more 
necessary. 


Each plan is based on a few simple categories. The West Vir- 
ginia plan is more concrete; the Bureau’s more abstract and philo- 
sophical. The former is best suited to small and rural communi- 
ties; the latter to large and urban communities. The West Vir- 
ginia plan emphasizes community spirit directly, the Bureau plan 
holds it in solution, as it were. Consequently, it seems to the 
writer that the concrete, simple, direct plan will make greater 
appeal for it will, as Bacon says, “‘ come home to men’s business 
and bosoms.” 


1A Comparative Study of a Community Score Card, Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., and Lifting the Community 
> Its Own Boot Straps, circular number 255, Extension Division, The University 
of West Virginia, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
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II 
THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE SPIRIT 


The programs of both of the score cards stub their toes on the 
matter of the higher spiritual recreation and rejuvenation that 
come from art and religion. Perhaps they think the drab, crass, 
backwoods communities are not ready for such food, or they are 
reserving it for a second bulletin. What they have outlined for 
physical education is excellent, but they have stopped just when 
they had a good start. It is a threadbare commonplace that man 
does not live by bread alone. He stifles and chokes in the lower 
depths and damps. He needs small doses of “ the light that never 
was on land and sea.” Macy Campbell, a leader in the rural edu- 
cation movement in the United States, once told the writer that the 
farmers of Iowa had fat pocketbooks and lean hearts; that they 
needed Shakespeare more than market reports. 

The community score card is long on political measurement and 
short on spiritual tests. In fact the authors run the matter of 
the fourth section “ political development ” into the fifth section 
entitled ‘ social and moral development,” whatever that means. 
Probably they do not realize the artistic poverty of the average 
home, where there are no books except a Bible, which speedily 
opens at well-thumbed places where repose texts ready to leap 
forth truculently to furnish ammunition for doctrinal and denom- 
inational strife, the horse-doctor book, The Iroquois Theatre Dis- 
aster, Gene Stratton Porter’s sentimental syrup, and other volumes 
of the mother, home and heaven vintage; of communities where 
the “ local pastors ” are still fulminating their anathemas against 
evolution; where the high-school literary societies died twenty 
years ago and basketball, foamed to a white heat by the betting 
pool-room loafers, has taken its place ; where there can be no parties 
without stunts; where the women’s clubs are valiantly fighting for 
culture, but never reach the men and those that need it most—the 
hordes of the youth in the overcrowded high schools. Oftentimes 
to gain admittance to one of the many women’s clubs one must 
be either a matron or a well-seasoned spinster. 


A little genuine beauty, the throb of the heart and the assent of 
the head that come from reading a great book, seeing a good play, 
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or hearing a fine singer would do much to encourage actual patriot- 
ism and morality instead of the flatulent type so in vogue today. It 
is encouraging to note that the little theater is “ getting big,” as 
The New York Times says. Let us have more of them and in the 
smaller communities, too. Beauty is almost the best thing any 
community can create; so let us have more space for stimulating 
and evaluating it set apart in the next revision of the score card. 


III 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


The Little Red Schoolhouse has lost a lot of its paint. Although 
it still lingers in the gushing drivel of popular spellbinders. The 
West Virginia bulletin has taken hold of the school without gloves, 
at least the yard and buildings. There are a lot of high-salaried 
country-school experts in state departments of education and in 
nearly all of the large universities, but “ still sits the schoolhouse 
by the road, a ragged beggar sunning,” flanked by ash heaps and 
ramshackle and often unspeakably filthy outbuildings. Perhaps 
these experts can make no inroads on the monumental inertia, 
ignorance, or poverty of rural communities. The town schools in 
many parts of the United States are “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 


IV 


Both bulletins have a separate division for citizenship or patriot- 
ism. Both stress the most neglected element in the national life— 
the obligation to vote. To the writer, democracy will always invite 
the scorn and vitriolic cynicism of hostile critics as long as a large 
percentage of intelligent citizens do not show enough interest in 
good government to register their wills and moral integrity at the 
polls. The makers of the score cards do not give percentage value 
to courses in government where both the youth of the land and 
adults seriously study and thrash out in creative discussion the 
nature and function of government in a democracy. Patriotism 
and citizenship are more than saluting the flag and reciting sec- 
tions of the Constitution by rote without knowing what they mean. 
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With all the good that such so-called service clubs as Rotary 
and Kiwanis have accomplished, they have signally failed to 
stress the study of government. Even the liberal-arts colleges still 
offer more courses in Greek than in government. It serves to add 
another pregnant illustration to the truth that the mass of human- 
ity is interested in things in inverse ratio to their distance. The 
remote and ancient are extremely fascinating to the makers of 
courses of study for colleges. So let us judge a community by its 
earnest desire to know and practice the principles of good gov- 
ernment. 


INTERNATIONALISM 


After going through both score plans with high-power lenses, 
the writer was unable to find any reference to the new internation- 
alism that is vexing the conscience of the foremost humanitarians. 
Just before Edith Cavell was shot down in the national gendarm- 
erie in Brussels she is reported to have said, “‘ There is something 
higher than patriotism.” 

The Chicago Tribune still pinning its faith on the hoary dema- 
goguery of the cult of national snobbishness daily prints on its edi- 
torial page the famous aphorism of Decatur, “ My country right 
or wrong.” It is not too soon to begin to test the tens of thousands 
of communities in the United States on their world views and 
world attitudes. Wars and rumors of wars will continue to plague 
humanity until it is graduated from the elementary school of nar- 
row patriotism. International good will is sadly neglected in the 
world and it is a pity that the originators of these excellent scores 
lost a rare opportunity to be the first in this promising, unplowed 
field of creative internationalism. 
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INQUIRY 


Teachers are generally slow to concern themselves about prob- 
lems of health education. Occasionally a principal will state that 
he is not interested in education in health. Is the sociologist 
merely promoting a hobby or is there a vital need for health 
training in the schools ? 

For many reasons it is to be expected that educators will min- 
imize the importance of education in health. They are thinking 
in terms of their personal training and their earlier individual 
experience rather than in terms of demands upon education due 
to changed living conditions. Health education has rarely been 
considered an essential in teacher training. Superintendents and 
principals having the modern viewpoint often find it difficult and 
even unwise to attempt achievement in a new field beyond the 
point where the teachers are able and prepared to follow them. 

In the late nineteenth century physiology, anatomy, and hygiene 
came to be quite generally required as school subjects. Textbooks 
in these subjects were usually written by physicians, or included 
subject matter suitable for physicians. They contained little if 
anything that could keep either the child or adult in practices of 
healthy living. 

The twentieth century has presented the outgrowths of several 
new developments. Modern functional psychology requires that 
subject matter be effective in developing controls of behavior ; that 
is, that the subject matter be such as the pupil can use to his advan- 
tage. Along with the effective functioning of knowledge there 
has been developing a science of healthy living and practices 
essential to individual health. The World War taught us that 
fifty-one per cent of the young men of military age were phys- 
ically unfit for first-line duty; but we were in the midst of a great 
testing movement which tended to obscure the fact that much of 
our school procedure was still based on the antiquated theory of 
mental discipline. Educators were content to proceed “ psycholog- 
ically,” regardless of any actual improvement in individual 
behavior resulting from school instruction. 
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Most of the teachers now in training and all teachers actually 
employed must have had training in service before they realize 
that health is essentially a school function; that health depends 
upon the cbservance of such specific and well-known practices as 
are related to nutrition, exercise, sleep, rest, recreation, and clean- 
liness. These in turn depend on specific habits, adequate know- 
ledge and appropriate attitudes of healthy living." The develop- 
ment of habits, knowledge, and attitudes that will control individ- 
ual behavior can never be expected until each and every teacher 
understands the true function of the school, and that the informal 
educational agencies, such as the press, the platform, and daily 
association are too slow, incomplete, and often too misleading to 
insure adequate health practices. | Knowledge alone, even if 
accurate, never has guaranteed and never will guarantee right 
living. 


Through the availability of so-called intelligence measures 
educators have been led to believe that they have been sectioning 
pupils according to native endowment. Just how far we have 


been measuring native intelligence is unknown. Pupil responses 
to test situations have very largely reflected family and individual 
habits of living. When we measure pupils by intelligence tests 
we are largely measuring pupil ability to respond to these tests, 
resulting from health habits and practices. When we sort pupils 
according to “ intelligence quotient” we are probably sorting 
them as much on the basis of physical fitness as on that of intelli- 
gence. 


There is no more potent hindrance to progress in school than 
ill health and its essential cause—bad individual health practices ; 
and school authorities will inevitably realize the economic waste 
from this cause. The place to begin the elimination of much of 
the slow progress and retardation is in the classroom. Teacher 
training must include subject matter and the necessary procedure 
essential to health under modern living conditions. The writer 
recently measured the health habits of a third-grade group of 


1 E. George Payne, and L. C. Schroeder, Health and Safety in the New Cur- 
riculum, (American Viewpoint Society, 1925), chap. 1. 
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forty-two pupils, using the Payne health scale.” This particular 
group had been selected as the poorest in school achievement among 
eighty-six pupils of the same grade. The group had had no real 
school instruction in health. The examiner and teacher working 
together found but two pupils “ good ” in health habits; thirty- 
eight “ fair ;” and two “ poor.” Among the traits most carefully 
studied were (1) food—variety and quantity; (2) cleanliness; 
(3) sleep; and (4) indications of health. 


(1) Of the forty-two children, two had come to school with- 
out breakfast; thirty-seven had coffee for breakfast; 
twenty-eight reported nothing for breakfast except coffee 
and cake, or rolls or bread and butter. Only six had 
cooked cereal. 


(2) Ten pupils had brushed their teeth that morning. 
Seventeen had a toothbrush in common with other mem- 
bers of the family. Fifteen reported not having a tooth- 
brush. Two were apparently already “sewed up” for 
the winter as they were not anticipating another tub 
bath before spring. 

(3) Fourteen children each slept in a bed with two or more 
other members of the family. Only three actually slept 
alone. Several reported no windows in their bedrooms. 

(4) Two children had teeth either perfect or in good repair. 
Six had already lost one or more first molars. Nine had 
one or more first molars decayed beyond repair. 


Teachers ordinarily do not know the health habits of the chil- 
dren they teach and do not realize the extent to which health con- 
ditions school work. This knowledge is absolutely essential for 
intelligent school procedure ; and without it a recognition of indi- 
vidual differences in health practices is impossible. 


Many of the undesirable habits affecting health are due to ignor- 
ance, especially in the home. Foreign parents may have been 
able to survive very well under rural or semirural European envi- 
ronment. On coming to this country they bring with them their 
family and individual living habits, many of which are very 
inadequate for an urban environment in the United States. Our 
Americanization schools teach foreigners to read and write Eng- 


2 E. George Payne, Education in Healih (Lyons and Carnahan, 1921, chap. 12) 
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lish, but it is even more essential to teach them how to live in 
America. Children of native parents need similar adjustment. 
The sociologist faces a rea] educational problem in teaching how 
to live efficiently and how to avoid accidents. People are not 
educated by being taught merely conventional subject matter. 
They should first of all be adapted to their environment. Through 
education they should become harmonious with their environment, 
not clash with it; they should be more able to maintain a liveli- 
hood ; and as far as possible improve their environment. Al] this 
means that education is responsible for the improvement of indi- 
vidual and social behavior. This is the primary function of the 
school, and a school system should be measured first of all as to 
its achievement in these fundamentals. The schools have been 
quite willing to attribute retardation and slow progress of many 
children to heredity rather than assume responsibility for bringing 
about the necessary social changes. Without adequate health, 
children unquestionably fail to measure up to their possibilities. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


EpitoriaL Note: It is hoped eventually to make this department a clearing 
house of information with regard to research projects in progress in the field of 
educational sociology and in related fields when such projects have a bearing upon 
the problems of educational sociology. Those engaged upon such projects or in touch 
with investigations being carried on by others in the field are urged to report them 
briefly to this department. 

It ts highly desirable also that methods of research suggested for experimentation, 
or found in practice to be valuable, be made available through this department to all 
those who may profit by such information. This may be done by the presentation here 
of such methods or by reference here to literature where they are described. 

In the interest of co6peration in research, it is also suggested that readers who are in 
a position to give assistance through suggestions or in other ways to those engaged in 
making studies write to them directly or through this department. 


Socrat Backerounps OF THE UnstTaBLE CuILp 


Changing conceptions in educational sociology, psychology, and 
psychiatry with reference to the behavior problems of children 
have given rise to many observations and much speculation con- 
cerning the causes of these social maladjustments, and many theo- 
ries have appeared in both popular and professional literature 
concerning them. 

A sufficiently large body of valid data has been made available 
through permission to use the cases studied by the Demonstration 
Child Guidance Clinics of the National Committee of Mental 
Hygiene to make a reliable study of the social factors in the 
behavior problems of children and a study being made of that 
group known as the “unstable child.” The unstable child is 
here tentatively defined as the child who “can’t get along” in 
the home, the school, or with his playmates; who is erratic, nerv- 
ous, and given to impetuous responses, and who shows a lack of 
emotional balance and control. 

The case studies furnish data concerning the physical, psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, and sociological status of each child studied, 
and a staff conference of the examining specialists unifies their 
respective findings in plans for treatment. Analyses are being 
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made of a sufficient number of cases to assure the reliability of the 
results. While the study concerns itself primarily with the social 
problems involved and the mental hygiene of the home and other 
institutions which help to determine child behavior, it carries with 
it a compilation of physical, psychological, and psychiatric data 
which may contribute to an understanding of the social problems 
involved in the cases. 
H. L. Pritchett 


A Proposep Stupy or Noneane Boys 1n a Gane AREA 


An interesting study of the social backgrounds of nongang boys 
in a gang area will be undertaken by Mr. Cecil Ryan, Council of 
Social Agencies, Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. Ryan proposes to 
find out what boys having social approval and living in a Kansas 
City gang area do which keeps them from becoming members 
of gangs and developing antisocial behavior. He plans to get the 
names and addresses of some one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty boys from social settlements and teachers teaching in gang 
areas. He expects to interview each of these boys personally and 
with all possible ingenuity to get the boys’ own stories, including 
accounts of their spare-time activities. He will use a question- 
naire, which will not be in evidence during the personal interviews. 
This procedure will be supplemented by interviews with adults, 
when practicable, to get from other angles statements of the boys’ 
activities and interests. It is planned finally to make tabulations 
and interpretations depending upon the kind of answers secured. 
Mr. Ryan will welcome suggestions and questions on this study 
from those interested. 


A Srupy or Certain Factors 1n THerr RELATION To Success 
AND FarturE oF Hicu-Scuoot 


I. The remarkable development of scientific methods in their sig- 
nificance to educational problems has taken place within a 
short space of time. These methods have made it possible 
to determine with some degree of certainty whether a given 
individual will succeed in some particular capacity. 

Tests have also been devised which attempt to measure 
other factors than intelligence. It is now generally agreed 
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that factors other than intelligence are also important ele- 
ments in determining a pupil’s success in school. 

This study which must of necessity have definite limits, is 
an attempt to determine the relationship of certain of these 
factors to the success and failure of high-school pupils. 


The Factors Included 


1. Choice of life career 

2. Expectancy of stay in school 

3. Amount of time spent in study 

4. Definite time and place for study 

5. Amount of time devoted to other work and activities out- 

side of school 

6. Participation in school activities 

7. Occupational level of parents 

8. Nationality and language 

9. Companions 
10. Number of subjects now taken, repeating and failed 
11. Intelligence 


Materials to Be Used in the Study 


1. Scores from general intelligence test 

2. Teachers’ marks as criteria 

3. Chronological age 

4. A record of separate items included in IT 

5. The records and statements of approximately one thous- 
and pupils in six different high schools. 


Method of Procedure 


The groups studied include the pupils in the upper and 
lower quartile in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of 
the high school. It is obvious that in such an investigation 
it is impossible entirely to eliminate the element of subjectiv- 
ity. In order to reduce this to a minimum, a cooperating 
teacher in each school will explain the nature of the study to 
those who are to be interviewed. 


SuMMARY 


1. This study does not presuppose that either teachers” 
marks or intelligence scores are the only elements which have 
a direct relationship to the success and failure of high-school 
pupils. 


2. The results of the study may indicate that some of these 
factors have a direct relationship while others have an inverse 
relationship to the total school situation within these groups. 
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3. The investigator of this problem is aware that the fac- 
tors included in the study are not constant, but the results 
may indicate that these factors may be used as the basis of 
prediction and guidance to a greater degree than the school is 
now employing them. 

Paul S. Miller 


READERS’ DISCUSSION 


Epitror1aL Note: This department is designed to be an open forum wherein full 
expression will be encouraged upon all questions in the field of THe JOURNAL. 


Is Professor Ellwood’ justified in stating that the majority of 
educationists and sociologists have overlooked the fact that edu- 
cational sociology not only starts with, but deals with, the most 
vital and central aspects of general sociology? To the contrary, 
educators commonly recognize “ the fundamental identity of the 
human social process and the educative process.” They agree 
with Professor Ellwood that educational sociology should “show 
the origin, development, and functions of the educative process in 
human society,” but they are not willing to stop at that point and 
regard this as the only, or the primary, task of such a science. 

The ultimate aim of educational sociology must be the intelli- 
gent direction or control of the educative process. Of the various 
agents consciously serving this purpose, the school is unique in its 
opportunities for modifying and shaping social behavior, but, for 
the greater realization of that end, educators could not hope for the 
“reaction upon educational institutions” which Professor 
Ellwood assures us would follow the development of a social 
philosophy of education such as he describes. 

Professor Ellwood’s theories regarding the functions of the 
school and his prophecy as to the changes that a social philosophy 
of education would produce in the school would have more con- 
structive value if accompanied by a suggestion as to just how such 
a philosophy shall be put to work and tested. The technique of 
applying a philosophy and the test of its validity by the measure- 
ment of results are as important as the philosophy itself and 
demand exhaustive research and experiment. 


L. E. Annis 


I — is Educational Sociology?” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
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objective.” 


one would judge, regardless of ability, capacity or interest. The 
article does not indicate any exception. This is, to be sure, the 
exploratory period in the life of the child and he should be given 
an opportunity to make the most of it. But would it apply equally 
well for all schools regardless of the character of the member- 
ship? Would it serve the purposes of the school where from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent of the pupils are going to college as well 
as the school where ninety percent are not going to college? With 
present standards, the senior high school has a very exacting task 
in completing the preparation of the pupil for college. To finish 
the task in three years the pupil must enter the senior high school 
with the ninth grade completed. If the pupil can get first year 
algebra, first year Latin, and ancient history, ete., as “ incidental 
objectives,” well and good. Later success, however, makes it 
imperative that this be done. Perhaps Professor Cox’s program 
would be elastic enough to provide for the needs of the college 
preparatory group but he does not say so. Perhaps he would 
have the exploratory period for this group end with the eighth 
grade. Surely it would be a mistake for any pupil preparing 
for college to enter the senior high school without having formed 
some regular habits of study. 

The various activities which pupils of this age enjoy and which 
afford ample expression of interests may be so integrated with 
formal school work that the whole life of the child may develop 
happily and purposefully. For schools in which a large per cent 
of the pupils enter the trades and for the so-called problem pupil, 
Professor Cox’s theory has much to recommend it. 


Ir is evident that it is not sufficient simply to be moving; we 
must be moving toward some goal or objective. With this in mind 
the following questions for discussion are suggested : 


Proressor Purp W. L. Cox suggests a program for the sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades in which “teachers and pupils 
codperate eagerly, during more or less of the time, in a program 
of student activities that have subject matter as only an incidental 
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1“Behavior Adjustments and the Junior High School Curriculum,” The — 
Journal of Educational Sociology, I, 37. 
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Readers’ Discussion 


This program is for all junior-high-school pupils, 


R. F. Perry 
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Is Professor George S. Counts’s* statement of the fundamental 
purpose of education adequate? He says, “The fundamental 
purpose of education is to induct the child into the life of the 
group, to train him in the use of its institutions, to teach him to 
cherish and guard its possessions, and to instill in him the desire 
to promote its welfare.” 

Granting the validity of Dr. Counts’s conclusion that the schooi 
is a highly specialized educational agency, and not the only import- 
ant educational institution, how may we determine the fields of 
educational activity in which the responsibility should rest wholly 
upon the school, the fields in which it should function as a codper- 
ating agency, and what educational activities lie wholly without 
its province ? 

A third problem relating to control is important. Do laymen 
or professional persons really determine the policy of our schools ? 
Should we concentrate on the the masses of the people, or the 
relatively few professionals in our efforts to raise our educational 
standards? I have often felt, for example, that if the speaker 
addressing a gathering of teachers on educational problems had 
been speaking to parents and taxpayers instead, it would have 
been much more productive of results. 

Vincent E. King 


1“The Subject Matter of the Curriculum and Sociology,” The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, I, 11. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Supervision and Teaching of Reading, by Jutta M. Harris, H. L. 
Donovan, and THomas ALEXANDER. Richmond, Va.: John- 
son Publishing Co., 1927, 477 pages. 


This book brings together a large number of quotations from reports of scien- 
tific investigations of reading and from authorities on the subject. It is a good 
reference book. For “teacher-training classes’ fewer quotations and more 
definite illustrations of the principles involved would seem more desirable. 

Part one states clearly the underlving principles of supervision. Little at- 
tention, however, is given to the specific problems of supervising reading, except 
in the chapters on “‘A Superviscry Campaign” and ‘‘The Demonstration Lesson’’; 
their value is undoubtedly overestimated. 

The problems considered in part two, “Teaching Reading,” are the outgrowth 
of questions asked by teachers. The chapters on ‘Physical Difficulties,” ‘“Phon- 
ics,” and “Tests and Measurements” are particularly good; others on ‘‘Word 
Difficulties” and ‘‘Motivation” are disappointing. Reading in the intermediate 
grades is discussed more satisfactorily than primary reading. Both are too 
general. 

Each chapter has a good bibliography. There is also an excellent bibliography 
of school readers and a suggestive list of supplementary reading material. 


Epirx C. Barnum 


Outlines for Participation and Observation, by Groner A. Retan 
and Brancue R. Ross, State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 


In our normal schools and teachers colleges, increasing emphasis is being placed 
upon systematic observation by prospective teachers of expert teaching and 
classroom management as a means of arriving at objective standards and of 
learning how specifically to apply them. The best of the demonstration depart- 
ments of these teacher-training colleges are staffed by master-craftsmen teachers 
who have achieved the highest rank in the practice of their art. They are some- 
times called “artist teachers.”” One of the most difficult things the instructor in 
the course known as “Introduction to Teaching” has to do is to work out some 
systematic plan for giving practical assistance to the freshman who is a novice 
in the study of the ‘science and art of teaching,” while he is attempting to lay 
hold on the essential principles of motivating effort, adapting subject matter, 
securing group coéperation and individual response, et cetera. To this end a 
number of manuals for systematic observation by normal-school students have 
been prepared in recent years. Many of the best of these have been published 
for distinctly local use in a given demonstration school or department. Their 
authorship represents in each case the codperative effort of the director of the 
observation and training departments and his staff (including those who teach 
the several courses in special method) to set up the problems of teaching and 
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management as they occur in the classrooms of those departments and to offer 
practical suggestions to novices for observing the way in which expert teachers 
work out solutions to these problems. They attempt to bring into the focus of the 
attention of the teachers-to-be the really significant points which may be ob- 
served in the character of the pupils and their response, in the teacher and her 
performance, and in the effect which the teacher (and the educational environ- 
ment created by her) have upon the learner. These and many other significant 
observations are brought into the prospective teacher’s “focus of attention’ by 
means of stimulating and pointed questions, grouped under headings corre- 
sponding to the matters stressed in a given observation period with a given class, 
or to those which characterize the school as a whole, to be seen at any time and 
alike in all classes. Because the best of these manuals have been prepared to 
meet a distinctly local and institutional purpose and because they are under- 
going fundamental revision in each succeeding term, they generally appear in 
mimeographed rather than printed form. They differ as widely in scope, content, 
and organization as do the institutions in which they have been prepared. The 
Outlines here reviewed contain an interesting collection of observation sheets in 
mimeographed form, each consisting of an analytical presentation of a number 
of complex classroom situations to be observed. The introduction to the col- 
lection indicates clearly and explicitly the purpose of the manual and the method 
of its use. The manual throughout is singularly free alike from ‘‘pedaguese’’ and 
from the “graduate-school vocabulary.’’ It should serve its purpose admirably 
in the institution for which it has been prepared. 
AMBROSE L. SUHRIE 


The Problem of Industrial Education, by Artuur B. Mays. New 
York: The Century Company, 1927. 


Professor Mays divides his book into four parts. The first is entitled ‘“The 
Background of the Problem,” and deals with the high spots in the history of the 
development of industrial education in a readable and concise manner. 

The second part is entitled ““Modern Phases of the Problem.’’ In this section, 
the outstanding agencies which train for occupational efficiency in industry are 
discussed from the standpoint of their evolution and their present status. 

The third part is entitled ‘“The Training of Female Industrial Workers.” This 
section is, without doubt, the most valuable of the whole book inasmuch as it 
deals in a concrete fashion with a phase of industrial education which has been 
rather neglected in the past. Professor Mays quotes figures from a variety of 
sources and draws conclusions from them which would tend to present a very 
gloomy outlook as far as the status of women in industry is concerned. 

A quotation from his seventeenth chapter entitled ‘‘Kinds of Work Women Per- 
form’ might be in order at this point. 

The data presented in this chapter have been selected from a wealth of 
material. The unanimity of testimony in all the reports examined is 
striking and seems fully to justify the following conclusions: 

1. Female wage earners receive very much lower pay than men. 

2. They engage almost wholly in the lower grades of work. 

3. They do not remain permanently at such work, but soon disappear 
from the factories, only to be replaced by other and younger 
females. 
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4. There are very slight possibilities of promotion to higher occupational 
levels. 

These factors all serve greatly to complicate the problem of the 
industrial education of women, but the hasty assumption, sometimes 
.made, that women need no such education is not justified by the facts 
presented. 


The twentieth chapter deals with the types of training and education already 
in existence and the twenty-first chapter deals with the types of education and 
training needed. These two chapters are very suggestive and illuminating in the 
light of the factors brought out in the foregoing summary. Very properly the 
author points out the obvious fact that no complete solution to the problem of 
training women for industry has, as yet, been reached. He makes clear also that 
no final and complete solution has been reached of the problems of industrial 
education of any form. 


The fourth part of the book deals with ‘Administration, Policies, Problems, 
and Practices.’”’ Mays stresses the need for a carefully conceived program based 
upon a knowledge of facts gathered by those agencies which are qualified to secure 
the data needed, and brings out further the necessity for a greater degree of co- 
operation between industry, labor, and the public schools in the effort to solve the 
problems of industrial education. 


This book is a very readable one; is soundly conceived, and embodies a wealth 
of material. It is a distinct contribution to the literature in the field. In fact, 
the author discusses such a multitude of problems that one wonders why he did 
not use the plural form in the title rather than the singular. The literature of the 
field would be benefited by more books of this caliber. 

E. PIcKetr 


Elementary Science Readers, by E. Grtorcr Payne, Henry R. 
Barrows, and Louis J. ScoMerser. Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Co., 1927. First book, pp. vit 184; second book, pp. 
vi + 229. 


The aim of the authors appears to be to present in an attractive manner a body 
of readable and interesting material which will stimulate children of the primary 
and middle grades in the direction of wanting to make closer observations in the 
world of nature about them and to classify more accurately such experiences, 
so as to use them more effectively in their reading and in further observations. 
Those who can read only a portion of these books should select from the first 
book “The Flight of Birds,’ and from the second book “‘The Snake Family,” 
because in the judgment of the reviewer these chapters exemplify the aim of the 
authors in a very satisfactory manner. Just so far as books of this type give 
children reliable information which will stimulate them to learn more about the 
worth-while things in nature to the end of doing things which will add to the 
worth-whileness of life, they are valuable in a nature-study way. 

Future editions should correct such factual errors as are now evident in certain 
places and should eliminate nature forms, such as the Venus flytrap and the 
poison hemlock tree, which most children will never meet except in books. 


J. A. DRUSHEL 
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Supervised Study Plan of Teaching, by Francis Sureve. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1927, 533 pages. 


Supervised study as a plan of teaching has to a great extent failed to produce 
the results that educators were justified in expecting from a method so thoroughly 
in keeping with current conceptions of child learning. In many instances the 
adoption of supervised study has led to results not measurably superior to those 
brought about by conventional teaching; in some instances the outcome has 
been a loss of efficency. 

Dr. Shreve admits the failure, but holds to the conviction that in principle 
supervised study is a sound procedure. Its failures in practice he attributes to the 
lack of clear understanding of its meaning and to the inadequate administration 
that results from this misconception. 

He points out that in many cases supervised study has come to be thought of as 
synonymous with some routine procedure such as the divided period, and that 
our conception of it “must be revised and extended in order to rescue the move- 
ment from the clutches of formalism and superficiality.’’ He defines supervised 
study as effective direction of all the pupil’s learning activities, and offers the 
following analysis of the method of carrying on such direction: 

(1) Establishment of a definite plan for directing the learning of a subject 
(2) Determination of the needs of pupils by observing their methods 
of study 
(3) Instruction of pupils in the most effective methods of study, and 
supervision of their study until right habits are firmly established 

He then makes extensive application of this procedure to the major types of 
classroom activities, and closes with résumés of several studies of the measured 
results of supervised study carried on according to his conception of its true 
meaning. The book is a timely and stimulating study of a highly significant 
educational problem. 

New York University A. D. WuitmMan 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


Robert D. Cole is professor of secondary education at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. Professor Cole received his A.B. and 
A.M. degrees from Bowdoin College and his doctorate at the 
University of Pennsylvania. For a number of years he was in 
secondary school work in the William Penn Charter School and 
the Huntington School, both of which are at Boston, and the 
Lawrenceville School of Lawrenceville, New Jersey. He has 
been one of the leaders among private secondary-school workers 
in the United States. 

Edwin Barlow Evans is a lecturer in education in New York 
University. He is a graduate of the College of Wooster (Ohio). 
He has held professorships in Drake University and Thiel Col- 
lege, besides being the dean and director of the Summer Session 
at Thiel College. He has done graduate work at Ohio State 
University and is now completing his doctorate in English at 
New York University. 

Arthur Cecil Perry is a district superintendent of the New York 
City schools. His bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees 
were all secured at New York University. Dr. Perry has writ- 
ten widely in the field of school management and administra- 
tion, besides being a joint author of a series of books on history, 
grammar and geography for the elementary school. He has 
also been a lecturer on school administration in New York 
University since 1912. 

R. Ray Scott is professor of education in West Virginia Wesleyan 
University at Buckhannon, West Virginia. Professor Scott is 
a native of Ohio. He received his bachelor’s degree at Hiram 
College, and his master’s at Columbia and has continued his 
graduate work at Chicago, Wisconsin, and Ohio State Univer- 
sities. He has taught in Tarkio College in Missouri, the Nor- 
mal School at California, Pennsylvania, and he has been in his 
present position since 1920. Professor Scott is a member of 
several educational associations, both state and national, and 
he is a frequent contributor to educational publications. 


For sketches of the other contributors to this issue, the reader 
is referred to former numbers of Tur JourNat. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Professor R. Ray Scott of West Virginia Wesleyan University, 
a contributor to the present issue of this journal, is a member 
of the West Virginia State Educational Survey Commission 
which is making a survey of Upshux County in that state. 

Lester K. Ade, who for the past two years has been a graduate 
student in the School of Education of New York University, is 
now the dean of instruction in the State Normal at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dean John W. Withers of the School of Education of New York 
University attended a recent meeting at Washington, D. C., of the 
commission of the Department of Superintendence on curriculum 
reorganization. 

Professor Paul Chandler of Kent State Normal College, Kent, 
Ohio, at the beginning of the present year became dean of instruc- 
tion in the State Normal School at Millersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Professor Chandler was teaching educational sociology at Kent. 

Professor Fred. C. Ayer of the department of education of the 
University of Washington has accepted a position as professor of 
educational administration in the University of Texas. 

The Journal of Applied Sociology and the Bulletin of Social 
Research have been combined and now appears under the name of 
The Journal of Sociology and Social Research. This journal 
maintains the same editorial staff, of which Professor E. A. 
Bogardus of the University of Southern California is the editor-in- 
chief, with the publication still at the University of Southern 
California. 

Dr. G. R. Davies of the department of sociology of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota is spending his half year of leave of absence 
teaching in the University of Iowa. 

Professor Ross E. Finney of the University of Minnesota, who 
is the chairman of the section on educational sociology of the 
American Sociological Society, has accepted an appointment on the 
“ University Afloat” next year to teach courses in sociology. 

Professor John A. Kinneman of the department of social science 
of the State Normal School of West Chester, Pennsylvania, is now 
teaching in the State Normal University, at Normal, [linois. 
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The manuscript of the committee on bibliographies on educa- 
tional sociology, compiled for the National Society for the Study 
of Educational Sociology, is practically all in. The committee 
has been working on it for a year and a half. However, much 
work remains to be done to fill in gaps, verify doubtful points, 
and get the manuscript in shape for the printer. The printing is 
in the hands of the general committee of which D. H. Kulp, II, is 
chairman. The following are the members of the committee: 

A. O. Bowden, State Teachers College, Silver City, N. M. 


Carroll D. Champlin, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

F. R. Clow, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Alvin Good, State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. 

Edgar D. Randolph, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

H. M. Woodward, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


Fortucomina ARTICLES 


The following articles will be published in early issues of Tur 
JouRNAL oF Epucationat Sociotoey: 


The Practical Revision of an Elementary-School Curriculum— 
John Loftus 
Personality and Social Adjustment—Harvey W. Zorbaugh 


Social Backgrounds and the School Child—Frederic M. 
Thrasher 


Studies in Educational Sociology—David Snedden 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS TO 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


I. MANUSCRIPTS and all correspondence relating to the con- 


II. 


ITI. 


tents of Tur Journat should be addressed to “ The Editors, 
The Journal of Educational Sociology, School of Education, 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York 
City,” and not to individual editors. 


PROOFS. Galley proof sheets are sent to authors for read- 
ing and correction. In order to avoid delay in publication, 
the corrected proof should be returned at once. Because of 
the heavy expense involved in making changes after the 
article has been set up, the editing committee asks that only 
the necessary typographical corrections be made. Manu- 
scripts, when submitted, should be in condition to go to the 
printer. 


REPRINTS. Tue Jovrnat or Epvucationat SocioLoey 
is not able to furnish free reprints. An arrangement, how- 
ever, has been made with the printer, the Brandow Printing 
Company, Albany, New York, to provide reprints to authors, 
according to the following rate schedule: 


100 200 Additional 
copies copies 100 


Additional: 


Prices are f. 0. b. Albany, securely packed 
for shipment. 


V. BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. All correspondence 


relating to advertising space, subscriptions, and changes of 
address, as well as complaints of nondelivery of Tue 
JouRNAL, should be addressed to The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 
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